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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Lower Temperature Carbonization and Tar 


Production. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, in our editorial columns, there was 
mention of the appeal that the Ministry of Munitions were 
making to gas undertakings to produce as much tar as 
possible. The suggestions officially made for realizing 
the requirement were two—the shutting-down of water-gas 
plants, excepting in so far as they were necessary to meet 
the demand for gas in excess of the capacity of the coal-gas 
plants, and the reduction of the temperature of carboniza- 
tion. Atthetime we remarked that, in complying with the 
latter suggestion, numerous difficulties would certainly be en- 
countered, more particularly in view of the already shorten- 
ing days, and the daily move towards the heating season. 
There was also in mind the fact that lower temperatures 
meant an additional quantity of coal to be handled and 
carbonized, the shortage of labour on many works notwith- 
standing, as well as the fact that materials, labour, and 
capital have, through war-imposed conditions, conspired to 
prevent on many works extensions of plant, and the observa- 
tion of the ordinary standard of upkeep. 

Apart from these disabilities, there is a second considera- 
tion. Nothing is said by the Department concerned as to 
the quality of the tar required ; quantity only being men- 
tioned. But to lower the carbonizing temperatures would, 
in the first place, increase the paraffins in the benzol, and 
this would affect the question of its suitability for explosives 
purposes. It is therefore easy to assume that the new 
request is due to requirement in some other direction than 
explosives. But this does not alter the consideration that, in 
this matter of the drop of temperature of carbonization, one 
cannot serve two masters with maximum efficiency. 

A further consideration, and a very vital one, comes in. 
It may be prefaced by saying that the temperature of car- 
bonization cannot possibly be dropped to a sufficient extent 
to do any good in augmenting tar production per ton of coal 
without jeopardizing the supply of gas in not a few areas, 
and making the coal gas process such an expensive one | er 
ton that—more especially in present circumstances—some 
gas-works could not possibly live without very considerable 
assistance. But incrzase of tar production per ton of coal is 
not the only point. Anaugmentation of the quantity per ton 
of coal does not necessarily mean an increase in the bulk. 
Since the suggestion was promulgated that a lowering of 
the temperatures would give the quantitative increase de- 
sired, brains have been examining the position, and have 
come to the conclusion that reduced temperatures would 
defeat, and that seriously, the very object that the Ministry 
have in view in making their recommendation. In the first 
place, reduced carbonizing temperatures mean a reduction 
of carbonizing capacity per unit of plant ; and there is a 
limit to the available coal-carbonizing -plant. It follows 
that diminished capacity means a diminished throughput 
of coal; and a diminished throughput of coal, a diminished 
total production of tar. What is gained per ton would, and 
in conside-able measure, be lost on the total. To put a 
hypothe glcase. If, by reducing carbonizing temperatures 
(say) by Some 400° Fahr, the quantity of coal carbonized in 
a given Fant is nearly halved, the total.gas made is re- 
duced by more than one-half, and the total quantity of tar 
is reduced by upwards of one-third, then how will the lower 
temperature work profit the Ministry of Munitions in the 
matter of an increased production of tar, or in maintaining 
the production of benzol and toluol? Not only would there 











be less tar made, but there would be less coal gas to wash 
for benzol,; more coal to be carried, and more labour needed 
to deal with it. Looked at in this, way, there would be an 
actual and heavy sacrifice of precisely what the Ministry 
are asking for, to say nothing of the putting of additional 
difficulty upon an industry already surcharged with troubles 
developed by the war. The better course to pursue is to 
continue to urge householders and industries to consume 
gas in place of coal, and so enable the gas undertakings to 
economically carbonize as much coal as plant will permit 
at their ordinary temperatures. In this way, the Ministry 
of Munitions would get the quality benzol they require, and 
at the same time an enormously larger bulk of tar per unit 
of carbonizing plant and per unit of time, if not per ton of 
coal. The question is one for very seriovs consideration. 


The Appropriate Time for Sliding-Scale Revision. 


THERE is a pretty general feeling now among the leading 
administrators in the gas industry that the sliding-scale 
must be amended to meet new conditions. The hard 
logic of present facts and of prospective circumstances is 
too much even for those who actively resisted some time 
ago (when things were less serious) all the advances made to 
get a movement on towards what has been proved, with 
uncomfortable vehemence, through lost dividend and depre- 
ciated market values, to be very desirable. Gas proprietors, 
it is also frequently noticed now, and not with surprise, 
are becoming restless ; and there is not the slightest doubt 
that among some people who are investors for the sake 
of income, the gas industry is gradually losing reputation. 
This alone is a grave matter for an industry that is antici- 
pating a large expansion of business, and consequently a 
considerable demand for capital, and which industry, with 
its fortunes dependent upon economy, must do its utmost 
to maintain attractive conditions for obtaining capital on 
the best possible terms. It will take a large amount of elo- 
quence and a considerable span of time to wipe away the 
gloomy feelings that are being engendered as to gas dividends 
not being altogether so safe as was believed under quondam 
conditions. However, the discussion has done some good 
in promoting unity of opinion that the terms of the sliding- 
scale must undergo modification. The principal question 
now at issue is as to the appropriate time for pressing the 
matter upon the attention of Parliament, and appealing for 
the righting of what has become a gross injustice, inflicted 
by a (in past normal times) useful piece of legislation, but 
every fundamental condition of which has in recent times 
been undermined. 

That is the point over which difference of opinion now 
prevails. Some of those most ardent in the belief that there 
must be revision are the most difficult to move from the 
stand they are making against approaching Parliament 
during war time. Their responsibility is great; for they 


_ happen to be those who, representing the largest gas capi- 


tals under the sliding-scale, must lead in any appeal made 
to Parliament. The Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company (Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) is one of 
these. He recognized long since the want of harmony 
between the sliding-scale and the new conditions ; but what 
appears to have happened in his case, as well as in others, 
is that the first approach to a Government Department, 
resulting in a courteous intimation that the time was in- 
convenient for any change, has damped-down perseverance 
in effort in every available direction to get the wrong im- 
mediately righted. No time ought to be inconvenient for 
supplanting an injustice by justice. A Parliament that 
has time for considering, during the progress of war, such 
trivialities as the existence of a grille that concealed fair 
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beauty from the eyes of the politicians—real and other- 
wise—below, ought surely to be able to find time to help 
to redress an injustice that in its worst form is a product 
of the war. Mr. Carpenter, at the meeting of the South 
Metropolitan proprietors last Wednesday, touched upon the 
subject of the sliding-scale. In his reply to the discussion 
following his address, he admitted that the Board are alive 
to the hardness of the operation of the sliding-scale where 
stock is held by those least able to bear the loss of the sub- 
stantially reduced dividend. But he said this reason would 
not be considered sufficient by Parliament. Prior to that, 
having agreed that in war time the sliding-scale is out of 
date, he observed: “I think Parliament would be sympa- 
“thetic.” This is a contradiction of the inferred present 
indifference. Nor is there any need to ask Parliament to 
consider the case solely from the point of view of effects, but 
to consider it as well from the point of view of causes. And 
if Parljament has any sense of justice, it will see to it that an 
industr y so hard hit by the war, through the operation of a 
now inconsistent enactment, is given some temporary relief, 


pending the larger question of a permanent readjustment of. 


terms to conditions, and this to an industry whose ill-rewarded 
capital is being largely used for national purposes. 

Read down the impressive speech of Mr. Carpenter, 
and an amplitude of causes will be found there which have 
produced the gloomy effects for gas stockholders. The 
Chairman points to the regulation of the price of coal, and 
places it to the credit of Parliament, to whom for it the gas 
industry ought to be profoundly thankful. Agreed. But 
Parliament only did half its work for gas undertakings using 
seaborne coal by not dealing with freights. The good in one 
direction was negatived by omission in another. The huge 
coal stocks now being laid down by gas undertakings are 
a protection not only to them but to the community at large, 
and they are anationalassistance. They are costing money, 
and not earning interest before the period of use. Again, 
there is the heavy cost of war allowances representing in 
the case of the South Metropolitan Company last half year 
4d. per 1000 c.ft.,and nowabout 5d. Is thisthe maximum ? 
Is there any assurance that there will be no other superven- 
ing costs? Is there any confidence that the lean dividends 
now being distributed by the London Companies will not be 
subjected to a still higher income-tax? The Board of the 
Company think that in the directions of coal and labour the 
peak of the costs have been reached. Twelve months or so 
ago, the Board reduced the price of gas 2d.; this year they 
have increased it 5d. They acted in the light of their then 
current circumstances; but the uncertainties of the position 
are well illustrated. So long as present costs continue to 
represent the peak, Mr. Carpenter does not see how we could 
expect any relief from Parliament while the war rages. Is, 
then, the present dreary position for gas investors the dividing- 
line between appropriate relief and inappropriate relief? If 
so, then the process of depreciation and the burden of hard- 
ship are allowed a long spin and the attainment of remarkable 
dimensions in effect before rectification is admissible. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company are paying £3 14s. 8d. p.ct. 
per annum, less income-tax, which makes the net payment 
about 3 p.ct. This for an industrial undertaking cannot rank 
as plethoric. The South Metropolitan Company will only 
be paying 4 p.ct. next Christmas, less income-tax. There is 
every reason, says the Chairman, to think that the Company 
will get through to the termination of the war at no lower rate, 
in which case he thinks the proprietors will have cause for 
congratulation, despite the very obvious hardships the re- 
duced figure entails. The Commercial Gas Company are 
paying a dividend of £4 8s. p.ct. on their 4 p.ct. stock, and 
4 p.ct. on their 34 p.ct. stock. The Chairman (Mr. W. G. 
Bradshaw) says it is, unfortunately, impossible to say that 
the Board will not have to raise the price still further. A 
microscopic examination of the position or an examination 
by comparison with other industrial concerns hardly carries 
conviction as to the existence of any ground for congratula- 
tion to the recipient of a 4 p.ct. or lower dividend, less 5s. 
income-tax. There would be greater cause for congratula- 
tion if Parliament could be induced to adopt a temporary 
scheme of relief, with the matter of permanent readjustment 
deferred for deliberate investigation !ater. 

On the excellent case that Mr, Carpenter’s address fur- 
nishes to the contrary, he cannot see that this is as good 
a time as after the war for seriously tackling the matter in 
Parliament. Perhaps the proper time for considering the 
terms of peace will be after the remembrance of the trans- 
gressions of the enemy against all human and higher laws 








have been softened by the emollient Time. On the other 
hand, Mr. A. M. Paddon regards the present as the most 
opportune time imaginable; and during the discussion at 
the meeting he gave cogent reasons for his belief. There is 
danger in putting off till the morrow what should be taken 
in hand to-day, and taken in hand perseveringly. Mean- 
time, gas proprietors in various great concerns are asked to 
be of good cheer, as the thin dividends reach them. 


Meeting of the Irish Association. 


Tue members of the Irish Association had an attractive 
programme last week for their meeting, held under the 
presidency of Mr. A. S. Brook, of Lisburn, whose experi- 
ences in various places under differing circumstances en- 
abled him to compose a Presidential Address treating from 
a broad point of view of several matters of current and 
general importance. Naturally during the address and at 
various parts of the meeting, coal and freights came in for 
considerable comment ; and the limited assistance that the 
Irish gas undertakings have obtained in these directions— 
despite their representations—is the ground of grievance 
which cannot be called unreasonable. In their circum- 
stances, they are totally unable to help themselves in these 
matters. During the war they are particularly the victims 
of their geographical condition in relation to the coalfields ; 
and, instead of costs for coal and freights descending as a 
result of their appeal for help from the ‘‘ powers that be,” 
freights at any rate have, even within the past year, made 
still further ascent, till now the President is able to say that 
in the West of Ireland some six times the pre-war rate has 
been paid. Within the year (so Mr. J. Paterson, of Water- 
ford, states) freights have added another 30 p.ct. to their 
former girth. On top of these conditions, stocking for the 
winter is a seriously expensive operation. Altogether 
the position is a crippling one for many of the concerns. 
Whether any good could be done in the way of relief, by 
the formation of a Commercial Section—which should go 
further, according to a proposal submitted to the meeting by 
Mr. J. T. Reid, than Commercial Sections have gone before 
—cannot besaid. Inthe circumstances of Ireland, he thinks 
a Commercial Section might be developed that could be, 
in addition to the customary functions of such a body, a 
co-operative purchasing organization for gas concerns. This 
might do some good in current circumstances; but we can 
see the intricacies of the new situation would not be slight, 
and the organization would want very careful handling and 
working. However, there was divided opinion among those 
who took part in the discussion as to whether such a new 
venture should be made; but we rather think Boards and 
Committees will want a say in this matter before such a sec- 
tion is floated, and its scope and functions clearly defined. 
At the meeting nothing was settled. It is hardly possible, 
however, that such an innovation, while it may have the 
sympathy, would be participated in by the largest under- 
takings of the country, seeing that they are of sufficient 
calibre to look after themselves, and would not want their 
dealings complicated by external considerations. 

However, the difficulties of the administration of gas un- 
dertakings in Ireland are not light in normal times, and they 
are almost back-breaking now. Mr. P. J. Philpott pictured 
some of them in his paper on exceptional difficulties that he 
has met with in the administration of the Mallow gas-works. 
But some of the difficulties experienced at the smaller gas- 
works are traceable to heavy capital expenditure in relation 
to business done, and to deficient upkeep of plant and reti- 
cence (through the weight of existing capital) in adopting 
more economical processes. The heavy capital in the case of 
some of the local authority owned undertakings, the Presi- 
dent puts down to the extent of the purchase money and 
the cost of the opposed parliamentary proceedings that 
authorized thetransfers. It is through this that a few local 
authority gas undertakings do not stand so well as is generally 
the case in a comparison with local electricity concerns that 
have had fairly modern birth, and into which the local author- 
ities went ab initio. The President sets his face against gas- 
works purchase unless it can be without opposition in Parlia- 
ment and without expensive arbitration—seeing that money 
is squandered that should be put into, and not hung as a 
weight upon, the works. But local authorities are not now 
so keen over buying gas undertakings. Companies are loth 
to part; and the property fetches good money. Moreover, 
it is very rarely now that local authorities can find the 
excuse of want of enterprise with which, and therefore the 
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ground of public policy upon which, to approach Parlia- 
ment for purchase powers. We will give electrical com- 
petition credit for having stimulated sleepy gas administra- 
tions, and made them put energy into the development of a 
business that has commodities to sell of immense impor- 
tance in our modern life and national development. Another 
thing is that economical manufacturing processes are not 
to-day an exclusive privilege of the larger concerns. They 
can, as opportunity allows, be adopted by every gas un- 
dertaking—company as well as local authority. A paper 
bearing upon the question of economical production, and 
upon that of economical utilization of coal in gas-works, 
was the one read at the meeting by Mr. F. G. Ambler, on 
intermittent vertical retorts for medium-sized and small gas 
undertakings. Particularly interesting is the part of the 
communication that deals with the two-hour steaming of the 
charges at the rear end of the carbonizing period—thus pro- 
ducing as a diluent a gas containing about 6 p.ct. of inert 
constituents, and having a calorific value of 328 B.Th.U. 
The tables accompanying the paper, giving authorized data 
from named gas-works, are remarkably satisfactory and very 
edifying. The working certifies high gas makes, calorific 
values to which no one can take exception, and a percentage 
of incombustibles that is a very favourable recommendation 
tg the process. The figures, as well as the remainder of the 
paper, are well worth study. But there is just one question 
regarding the steaming ; and it is, What is the effect upon 
the stability of the coke? 


Purifier Efficiency and the Direct Sulphate Process. 


THE portion of the annual report of Mr. W. S. Curphey, 
Chief Inspector under the Alkali Works Regulation Act, 
which reviews his continued researches into purification in- 
efficiency and the loss of ammonia where the direct process 
of sulphate of ammonia production is in use, places the gas 
profession under a further obligation to him, and not only 
those members of it who have the “ direct” process in opera- 
tion but others, because purifier inefficiency exists else- 
where, and the investigations show that it is capable of 
improvement. The direct process of sulphate of ammonia 
production is a comparatively new one in the gas industry; 
and, though previously in use in the coke-oven industry, the 
same problems do not arise there, owing to the absence of 
the need to pay special attention to the question of the puri- 
fication of gas by oxide. However, the continued investiga: 
tions (although still incomplete) prove that a year ago Mr. 
Curphey had already obtained a good grip of the problems 
that have presented themselves, and that his suggestions for 
improvement in both directions were on the right track. The 
proof-is found in the actual enhancement of results where 
the suggestions have been applied. . But there is not so far 
complete satisfaction on the part of the investigator ; and 
he has yet to “run to earth” certain pertinent matters so as 
to justify definite conclusions. He has, however, arrived at 
a stage where he is forced to the opinion that data from large 


scale working—subject as this working is to a disturbing” 


diversity of conditions, and therefore of inexactitude—will 
not enable a complete determination of the effect on efficiency 
of various factors, and that it is essential that large-scale 
tests should be made in the laboratory, in order to secure 
reliable data. He has himself made a beginning with this 
work ; but he appeals to gas-works’ chemists to assist him 
to elucidate some of the many questions calling for study, 
seeing that they have experience and facilities for research 
which must far exceed those available to one entering into 
the-subject from (as it were) outside the industry. 

Those engineers and chemists who are following up the 
results of Mr. Curphey’s researches will remember that— 
apart from the loss of ammonia with the direct process—he 
found that certain conditions which are necessary for purifier 
efficiency are attacked and depreciated by the direct process. 
But the attractions of this process cause him and others to 
indulge. the hope that these conditions can. be surmounted. 
Indispensable to good working is regularity, of operation and 
chemical supervision, which is a point that is being intensi- 
fied day by day, since gas-works are becoming more and more 
chemical works, and the efficiency of every one of'the pro- 
cesses rests upon a chemical basis. As to the matter under 
observation, purifier efficiency depends very largely on the 
percentage of moisture in the oxide and the temperature— 
regard also being had to such factors’ as the relation of 
purifier area to gas make, rate and direction of gas flow, 
the conditiori of the gas itself in regard to ammonia and 


oxygen content, the absence of soluble salts of iron, and 
the physical condition of the oxide other than humidity. 
With the direct process of sulphate production, it is found 
that the crude gas leaves the acid bubbler at a relatively 
high temperature and highly charged with moisture. The 
acid content of the bubbler, too, varies within wide limits; 
and the surface layer—the last in contact with the gas in the 
purifying system—has at times been found alkaline, while 
the bottom layer has been highly charged with acid. 
Another condition which contributes to bad purifier work- 
ing is through the oxide of iron being delivered, and put into 
immediate use, with a moisture content sometimes of upwards 
of 50 p.ct. The purifiers may also be in exposed positions, 
subjected to great changes of temperature; and they may 
be worked in sequence, with an upward flow of gas. Some 
engineers—like Mr. W.C. Jones, at the meeting last October 
of the Midland Gas Association—contend that they get better 
results with a high percentage of moisture in the oxide; but 
where this is the case, as in his, there are usually excep- 
tional conditions prevailing. This being so, there must be 
care in accepting conclusions empirically derived, without 
investigating the circumstances to see if there is any special 
reason for the experience. Mr. Jones will read Mr. Curphey’s 
criticism with interest, will observe how the conditions of 
his purifiers were such that, though he has a preference for 
a moisture content of from 50 to 60 p.ct., his system is one 
which tends to lose rather than to gain moisture, and will 
perhaps consider where the large tonnage of water really dis- 
appears to. Of this there is certainty, that Mr. Jones could 
not use his purifiers under the conditions described with the 
direct system of sulphate making. Of course, in all purifier 
boxes the contents are progressively undergoing change; 
but Mr. Curphey’s further investigation convinces him that, 
‘the closer one can maintain a suitable degree of hydration 
‘of the oxide, the better. It will be remembered that. last 
year he suggested 5 to 10 p.ct. of moisture; this hydration 
‘having regard rather to the reactive ferric hydrate content 
of the mass than to the total mass of material, active and 
inert. Subsequent research does not lead him to depart 
‘from his conclusion in this respect; as a matter of fact, at 
two works that have been under special observation with 
‘the direct system of sulphate of ammonia production in 
‘operation, the result of using drier and matured oxide has 
‘been that all previous purification results have been “ far 
‘“ exceeded. This points to the need for fresh oxide being 
‘stocked and brought into condition preferably in the sum- 
‘mer months, and not put into use in afresh and highly moist 
istate at periods coinciding with maximum gas makes, with 
‘an exceptional amount of ammonia needed to maintain 
'the oxide in a neutral condition. Experiments in a model 
!purifier on the sulphiding of hydrated oxide, so far as they 
‘have gone, indicate that “‘ oxide of 16 p.ct. moisture—corres- 
ponding approximately to Fe,O,3H,O (16°8 p.ct. moisture) 
\*__is markedly more efficient than equal volumes of oxide 
\** containing 37 p.ct. of moisture (Fe,O,6H,O) and oxide 
temperatures.” - 
| Turning to the question. of oxide temperatire, this was 
idealt with in the suggested conditions governing purifica- 
‘tion in last year’s report, and reproduced in this. Briefly, 
'the conclusion was that a working temperature of 70° to 80° 
‘should be suitable under ideal conditions ; but results now 
‘indicate that, given proper conditions, temperatures much 
‘exceeding the limits named are consistent with efficiency. 
Mr. Curphey has a justifiable cause of complaint. He does 
not make it pointedly, but suggestively. He cannot find that 
purifier temperature has received any adequate study ; and 
such as there has been has not been made with due regard 
to the varying temperatures that prevail through the condi- 
tions obtaining in relation to the purifiers themselves. Boxes 
‘differ the one from the other; one grid from its neighbours ; 


lids and the sides; and moisture condensation (especially 


‘the oxide contiguous to the lids and sides a noticeable effect 
on temperature. Temperature study should be made in 
the oxide itself; and Mr. Curphey has been doing this with 
thermometers attached to metal rods sliding in fixed tubes. 
These show the great variations of temperatures that take 
place. Though the rise of temperature in the middle layer 
or central portion of the oxide—not being subject to the same 


the: better indication of the progress of purification, he can- 








‘ dried at 100° C. (Fe,O;) respectively, at both high and low » 


exposure has a varying effect upon temperatures near the ° 


with the direct process of sulphate making in use) has on - 


disturbing variations of température as the others—affords » 


not say that the records furnish any particular guidance as- 
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to the progress of purification, nor do they supply a means 
of anticipating periods of purification disorganization. Thus 
Mr. Curphey, so far as the experiments are concerned, has 
to fall back on the generalization that, while undoubtedly rise 
of temperature (under all conditions of hydration) favours 
purification, a suitable temperature per se is insufficient to 
secure regularity of working. Other factors operate, such 
as those already mentioned. 

«egThe question as to the amount of ammonia that should 
be supplied to purifiers (in which connection there has been 
considerable waste by an uncontrolled supply) is also one 
of some difficulty, and requires further investigation. Mr. 
Curphey’s experiments have not yet resulted in any deter- 
minate results; but, so far as he has gone, they have con- 
vinced him that the only proper means of regulating the 
amount of ammonia to the requisite degree is by test. 
This is a rational finding, in view of the fact that it is the 
chemical condition existing in the purifiers that calls for 
the admission of ammonia. But as to the need for am- 
monia, from the experiments made there appears to be 
good reason for believing that the amount requiréd to main- 
tain the oxide in a state of neutrality, or slightly alkaline 
condition, bears direct relationship to the quantity of fer- 
rous sulphate formed, and that the formation of ferrous 
sulphate is favoured by excessive moisture and possibly 
low temperature. The detrimental effect of ferrous sul- 
phate upon the activity of the purifying material, and its 
retarding action upon revivification, are mentioned. There 
is a calculation as.to the quantity of.ammonia required 
under certain hypothetical conditions; and it is shown that, 
where the direct process of sulphate of ammonia production 
is in use, an amount of ammonia far exceeding the quantity 
present in crude gas is needed during the periods of purifier 
disorganization. As to the admission of the ammonia, 
Mr. Curphey is inclined to pass in part of it to the second 
box instead of all to the first one. But tests have not yet 
permitted a final decision. 

A few words upon the question of the low recovery of 
ammonia with the direct process. When Mr. Curphey first 
considered this matter, he was rather of opinion that the 
uncontrolled use of ammonia in the purifiers was responsible 
in great measure for the low yield. Further investigation, 
however, appears to have modified this view. It has been 
found that the stills are too often worked with little regard 
to the need of maintaining a regular and adequate supply 
of lime to the “fixed” section, and generally that the due 
regulation of the steam and the efficient working of the 
condenser receive too little attention. Examination of the 
effluent spent liquor revealed that very serious loss of am- 
monia was taking place at certain works, that this ammonia 
was chiefly present in the fixed form, and that insufficiency 
of lime was responsible. When it is found that no less than 
the equivalent of 3 to 5} lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per 
ton of coal carbonized is being run to waste, this accounts for 
a good deal of the deficiency as compared with the ordinary 
system of working ; and yet the operation of the stills is not 
a difficult matter even for unskilled men. There is another 
point bearing upon this matter. Mr. Curphey asks the 
question whether there is justification in assuming a regular 
figure as a standard of 28 to 30 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia 
per ton in the absence of reliable data regarding the actual 
amount of ammonia that leaves the retort? Of course, 
there is not. Some of the small works using the direct 
system probably obtain coal that is not the best for either 
primary or secondary product making purposes. But it is 
economical for them to do so. Just now, too, with the large 
percentage of inert material that is being sent out with (and 
as) coal, most works are finding both quantities and quali- 
ties of products suffering severely. It is only fair to bear 
these conditions in mind; at the same time Mr. Curphey 
has found that there is a substantial loss of ammonia in 
the direct system which is subject to remedial measures. 
There is indebtedness to him for taking up this matter in 
conjunction with the more general one of purification, con- 
nected with which there are several matters that require 
elucidation, but which have so far been neglected by the gas 
industry. 





Gas Composition Inquiry. 

A very interesting statement was incidentally made by the 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company (Mr. Chas. 
Carpenter, D.Sc.) at the meeting of the proprietors last Wednes- 
day. It had reference to the inquiry that the Board of Fuel 





Research are making, at the request of the Board of Trade, into 
the subject of the composition of gas, having regard to current 
and future requirements, the need for certain bye-products, and 
other features of gas-supply development. There is a probability, 
which we rather suspect amounts to a certainty, that the South 
Metropolitan Company will be very closely identified with the in- 
quiry, and that they will be entrusted with the plant with which 
the investigation will be made at one of their works. The Board 
of Fuel Research could not do better. The Company have 
laboratories and a chemical staff second to none; and an investi- 
gation of the kind is one that is after the Chairman’s own heart. 
Whatever his predilections regarding gas supply may have been 
in other times and in other circumstances, new conditions have 
opened up new considerations. The Board of Fuel Research 
have in its composition technical men noted for thoroughness ; 
and the research will without question be a far-reaching one. 


The “ Gas-Controller” Canard. 


Someone appears to have been hoaxing the “ Evening News.” 
Perhaps our electrical friends or the coal merchants have had a 
hand in it; but we hope they have not been so silly. Last Monday 
our evening contemporary gave a front-page place to the state- 
ment that the extent to which gas for cooking purposes has been 
used this summer in London in place of coal, and the prospect 
of more gas being consumed for heating during the autumn and 
winter, may lead to the appointment of a Gas Controller. While 
the Government, it was stated, were anxious to see gas employed 
for cooking and heating, as well as lighting, there is no desire to 
see it wasted. There has not been much opportunity for “ waste ” 
this summer. People must cook; and the price of food has 
exercised a restraining influence on the quantity cooked. There 
has been no need for heating; and the Summer Time Act has 
kept down the consumption for lighting. What has happened is 
that the saving-up of coal for winter has led to kitchen coal ranges 
being used less, and the gas-cooker more, which is in compliance 
with the request of the Ministry of Munitions, and fits in with the 
plans for winter of the Coal Controller. The more people use gas, 
the greater the output of coke for fuel and of other secondary 


‘products for munition and agricultural purposes. As to the 


waste, the visits of the meter readers and the account collectors 


‘will prevent this going on to any great extent. But the fact re- 


mains that, however wastefully gas may be used, the coal that is 
carbonized to produce it cannot, in present circumstances, be 
said to be wasted. Those who know the facts and the character 
and extent of national requirements know best that this is so. It 
will have been observed that the paragraph in the “ Evening 
News ” is not an official announcement, and that it did not appear 
in other papers. And, so far as can be gathered, there is no truth 
whatever in the suggestion as to the probable early appointment 


of a Gas Controller. 


‘The Government and Petroleum Supply. 


_ Information was quoted in our editorial columns last week 
which does not give to users of oil (the gas industry among. them) 
‘any very great hope regarding the prospect of increased importa- 
‘tions in anything like the probable rate of new demand; and, as 
‘a matter of fact, the time looks like having an unpleasant prox- 
‘imity when, unless something unforeseen happens, America may 
icome to the conclusion that, as charity begins at home, its best 
course will be to conserve its stores of oil for home consumption. 
‘Petrol consumers are getting fidgety regarding not only the pre- 
sent position, but the outlook; for they can see the rapid output 
of motor cars in America—the absorption of petrol there is 
already big—putting them in a pretty predicament. The British 
Government, too, have awakened to the fact that they should do 
something in the way of making this country as oil-producing as 
possible, in order to reduce our reliance upon importations. 
They should begin at the point of least resistance by encouraging 
in every possible way the existing coal-carbonizing industries, 
The encouragement so far does not strike one with any notice- 
able force. But now the Government are contemplating sur- 
veying the country and drilling it for petroliferous areas. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Walter Long) last Wed- 
nesday introduced the Petroleum (Production) Bill, which con- 
templates giving the necessary authority to expend money for 
the purpose. The House does not require the importance of the 
question urged upon them. The importance is well known. But 
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members were. interested in learning. that, in connection with . 
this matter, Mr. Long has secured the services of Sir Walter 
Egerton, Sir Evan Jones (Controller of Petrol Supplies), and Prof. 
Cadman. Also that the Colonial Secretary has made up his mind 
that the worst features of the American development of natural 
oil supplies shall not be repeated here. That development has 
been accompanied by a prodigious waste of capital, a premature 
depletion of the oil-fields, and a terrible waste of oil owing to com- 
petitive drilling. It is hoped to pass the Bill into law on the re- 
assembling of Parliament after the recess. 








LIMITATION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLIES IN GERMANY. 





No Final Stipulation Yet. 


WE are enabled to publish this week—through the help of the 
correspondent to whom reference was made last week, p. 269 
—two translations of further articles in a German newspaper 
dealing with the projected limitation of gas and electric lighting 
in Berlin. 


EXTRACT from the “ VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG” of AUG. 4. 
LIMITATION OF LIGHTING. 


The President of Police informs us as follows: ‘‘ The increasing 
shortage of coal makes it necessary to limit the use of gas and electri- 
city as much as possible in dwelling-houses and flats. In agreement 
with the Government Commissioner for electricity and gas, I urgently 
request that all lamps that can be dispensed with be put out of use, 
and that those that are indispensable be lighted only as long as abso- 


‘Jutely necessary. All lighting which merely serves for pleasure or 


comfort must cease. I hope and expect that this warning will be 
observed by all; so that decrees, the non-observance of which will be 
punishable by fine, may be avoided,’’ 

Further, the President of Police orders that the limitation of interior 
lighting in hotels and guest-houses be applicable also to the bedrooms. 
Accordingly, the lighting of the bedrooms of hotels must only amount 
to one-fifth that of the middleof December, 1916. The electric lamps 
put out of use are to be taken out of their sockets and put in a place of 
safety by the proprietor. The table and bedside lamps may remain. 

These stipulations come into force on the 15th inst. 





EXTRACT from the “ VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG” of AUG. 5. 
Gas LimitaTiIonN—No Fina STIPpuLaTions YET. 


Up to the present, there exist only the general lines of guidance 
published by the Government Commissioner (Professor Kiibler) on 
the 26th of July. The local detailed conditions, which are left to the 
special confidential officers—subject, of course, to the approval of the 
Government Commissioner—are still wanting. It is, indeed, not so 
easy to make uniform stipulations for Greater Berlin which will suit 
all cases. 

The inconsiderate execution of the orders to limit the quantity of 
gas in private houses by one-fifth of what it was formerly would 
undoubtedly occasion many hardships. Those who have already 
observed a warning given last year to ‘‘ Save your Lights in the Interests 
of the Fatherland ” will find it very difficult to go still further in this 
direction. 

The Government Commissioner has referred to the great increase in 
the consumption of gas caused by the limitation of the central hot- 
water supply. But in many households hot water—think of the dish- 
washing, &c., to say nothing of the weekly bath—is absolutely indis- 
pensable. Such increased consumption, which simply arises from the 
fact that the landlord has raised no protest against the partial cessation 
of the hot-water supply which he is under contract to furnish, is now 
to be especially liable to a fine of 50 pfg. per cubic metre for every 
metre used in excess of the quantity allowed. 

Well-to-do people are not likely to be specially affected by the limi- 
tation of the gas supply. Let us glance at the following figures: At 
present there are in Berlin 237,700 coin meters, which have each an 
average annual consumption of 303 cubic metres. There are besides 
301,200 ordinary gas-meters with an average annual consumption of 
some 390 cubic metres. In addition there are 24,000 ‘consumers with 
an average consumption of 3300 cubic metres. This shows clearly 
that the Corporation works chiefly serve small consumers. In conse- 
quence of the shortage of coke and other combustibles, small house- 
holders in Greater Berlin have taken to using gas; likewise they have 
exchanged the petroleum for the gas lamp. 

It has long been pointed out by experienced technical men, who cer- 
tainly would not favour an extravagant consumption, that gas-rationing 
is absolutely unnecessary. The gas-works—especially those of Greater 
Berlin—could supply all reasonable demands if the mines did not first 
of all supply, and in full measure, their coke-ovens, At the time of 
the greatest scarcity of coke in Berlin, Westphalia had a stock of 
1,800,000 tons. It is to be hoped that a change will be made in this 
direction. 

However, we must now rest content with gas rations. On account 
of the poor calorific value of the gas, the authorities have decided on 
a limitation to the extent of 10 p.ct. They will also, as far as possible, 
pay some regard to the wishes of the work-women. The protraction 
of the discussion certainly tends to prove that they will, as far as it 
goes, meet the wishes of the consumers. 





PRICES OF GAS TO DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
CONSUMERS. 


The Lea Block-Rate System. 


IN a paper presented to the Missouri (U.S.A.) Association of 
Public Utilities, Mr. J. E. M‘Leod enlarged upon the difficulties 
connected with the preparation of equitable and uniform rates 
for various public services, and described a system adopted by 
the gas companies at Laclede and some other places, known as 
the “ Lea Block-Rate System.” While simple and easily under- 
standable by the consumer, in its final form, the preparation 
must have involved elaborate analysis of working expenses and 
conditions of consumption—including as it did many-debatable 
estimated charges. 


The difficulty mentioned—due to the fact that scarcely any two 
consumers require precisely the same service in all respects—is 
obvious to those concerned in the supply, but not generally ap- 
preciated by the public, whose ideas of fairness are limited to “ one 
price for all alike,” regardless of the many varying factors of 
expenses in one case as compared with another. The point was 
illustrated by examples from the postal, railway, and telephone 
sefvices. The gas consumer may be close to the gas-works or 
miles distant. He may draw on a comparatively small service 
and meter, for the full delivery capacity during twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, or have a large long-service supply and a 200- 
light meter to serve as a mere stand-by. Such conditions had a 
marked effect on the actual cost of each individual consumer, and 
were independent of the quantity of gas consumed. That one 
uniform price did not meet all modern business requirements, was 
shown by the common use of differential prices, based on the 
quantity used, or on the nature of the consumption. 

These facts had led to the consideration of the possibility of 
preparing price schedules founded on fair and scientific principles, 
and on the basis that each consumer should pay all the expenses 
incidental to his individual demand, plus a fair return on the 
capital outlay. Such a system had been developed by Mr. Henry 
L. Lea, of Chicago, and was adopted as a means of eliminating 
many of the inequalities in the customary methods of charge— 
offering as it did substantial inducement to increase of consump- 
tion and hours of burning, and avoiding the complaints of discri- 
mination that arose when a different price was charged for the 
same product according to the purpose it was applied to. 

The customers were divided into the smallest possible number 
of classes, according to capacity of service as compared with the 
maximum hourly consumption; and the cost of service to each 
class was ascertained by a full analysis of the working expenses. 
There may be some difference of opinion as to procedure, but the 
methods followed in the Milwaukee case could be safely followed. 
The chief difficulty would be the fixing of a fair return on capital 
outlay, which was put at anything between 4 and ro p.ct., accord- 
ing to the interests or prejudices of those concerned, but had been 
recognized by Congress as 8 p.ct. Seeing that a fixed rate of 
profit offered no inducement to the Company for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions, he suggested that excess profits, if 
earned, might be equally divided between the consumers, the 
shareholders, and the employees. 

An average sum sufficient to cover the fixed charges and cost 
of manufacture, would give a fixed initial or minimum charge for 
each group. Expressed in terms of 1000 c.ft. of gas, this was 
called the initial volume, and was followed by a secondary volume, 
usually common to all classes of consumers. The production 
and profit having been covered, any excess could be supplied at 
a much lower price—thus encouraging increased consumption, 
and the spreading of it over longer hours. The initial volume was 
based on a load factor and the size of the meter; and for con- 
venience there might be four groups, as shown by the following 
scheme adopted at Laclede: 


CHARGES For Gas Usep THROUGH ONE METER IN ONE MONTH. 


Initial volume, 75 c. per 1000 c.ft.; secondary volume, 55 c.; all 
additional consumption, 45 c. 

Group I. would include consumptions of 200 c.ft. per hour or less ; 
Group II., 200 to 800 c,ft.; Group III., 800 to 2000 c.ft.; Group IV., 
2000 to 3000 ¢.ft. The initial volume would be respectively, 7800, 
II,100, 20,300, and 37,400 c.ft.; and for a meter capacity over 3000, 
add 1000 c.ft. for each 100 c.ft. additional capacity. The secondary 
volume to be 6800 c.ft. in all groups. 


A scheme prepared for one district, on this system, is peculiar 
to it, and not applicable to others. in which the conditions might 
be quite different. - 3 


| SAREE ATENEO ASAP SMINORPON NITIES a NRE SS 


South Metropolitan Company’s Issue of Redeemable Preference 
Stock.—In another part of to-day’s issue will be found particulars 
of the issue by tender of £250,000 of 5 p.ct. redeemable prefer- 
ence stock of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Tenders 
(to be sent in by Friday next) must be-at or above the issue 
price fixed by the Directors—94 p,ct. The stock will be--re- 
deemed by the Company at par on Dec. 31, 1924, and will rank 
next after the debenture stock of thé Company from time to time 
existing or authorized. 
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COMPARATIVE. WORKING RESULTS OF THE TWO METROPOLITAN AND THREE OF THE 
SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 


IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1917. 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 

























































































——— M +... 7a Commercial. | Wandsworth. Saburbas. Tottenham. 
Gas sold . . . thousands 7,480,980 1,912,579 1,417,013 1,350,531 1,314,023 
Increase > - « percent. 12°09 8:05 9°74 17°10 03 
Gas made per ton of coal ; ; cubic feet 12,498 13,745 12,694 11,900 12,648 
» »» per gallon of oil F ae am 574 480 638 ~ 614 
Gasunaccountedfor .... . : per cent. 2°26 * 7°98 5°09 8°32 5°13 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . : cwt. 10°14 11'29 10°67 8°82 8°49 
Tar made per ton of coal ... . Ss galls. 9°67 10°53 8°58 on 8°76 
Liquor made perton of coal . . . galls, 8 oz. 40°72 35°26 27°77 32°64 oe 
Percentage of coke used as fuel .. eee at 17°41 13°13 14°65 29°41 29°85 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during Z s. d. s.. -@. ‘. w s.. a a d. 
ee Ee ae ae os 8 2°60 8 4°60 7 6°85 8 8:97 9g 0°84 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet . . . 2/8 2/8 and 3/- | 2/o to 3/6 | 2/10 to 4/7 | 2/8 and 3/9 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 
REVENUE Accounts. d. d. d. d. d. 
Coma ioil Wee 6 ees Sieh Glens 28°09 26°93 27°78 29°36 25°73 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . ‘ II'Q7 9°23 10°78 9°32 6°25 
: pee a eee 2°82 1°87 2°30 1°40 1°16 
Amm. liq. and sulph. amm. 3°00 2°35 1°58 2°04 “68 
Total residuals 17°79 13°45 14°66 12°76 8:09 
Net for coals, oil, &c. 10°30 13°48 13°12 16°60 17°64 
MANUFACTURE— 
Salaries . . . Awe es ‘ "70 “50 *38 "52 °27 
Wages—carbonizing . a ae ; 1°88 1°80 2°17 1°58 2°34 
pO Gee eerie : “48 °25 *20 "58 "32 
Repairs—plant ... sara : 4°05 3°68 4°15 3°63 4° 36¢ 
Net manufacture 17°41 19°71 20°02 22°91 24°93 
DisTRIBUTION—- 
Wages and salaries . . eee ee 78 *9o I'l7 1°31 “77 
Repairs—Mains and services, &e. ° 1°23 1°22 1°44 1°39 1°82 
2s Meters and prep. meters and fittings 1°66 1°95 *62 1°56 1°70 
- Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . 1°07 1°61 1°16 1°23 1°07 
Total net manufacture and distribution . 22°15 25°39 24°41 28°40 30°29 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . Oe can ola “46 “44 *43 "46 “12 
ments, rates, Woo tAkOS. . kk 2°52 2°19 1°08 1°78 117d 
MANAGEMENT— 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries net ied *22 *32 *50 "67 "42 
Collectors. ; ° 62 ‘97 "42 “48 "49 
Stationery and general charges ie &, 53 ‘57 54 “31 “42 
Profit-sharing . . . «. « « bie as pit 47 *31 +28 ‘22 ‘09 
Baddebts ... ae aera ‘ 03 ‘03 06 *03 02 
Law and parliamentary charges ee ‘ *02 ‘or ‘03 ‘07 ‘07 
Superannuations, &c. . a ‘ "45 “34 “31 “an “41 
National Insurance . . ° i "13 *08 ‘08 "06 "04 
Active service allowances and | war bonus . ‘ 3°34 “454 3°28 2°53 1°56 
NUNES: <5 36. og GS, el kas ee a we oe Oe ‘ "04 ‘or "02 oe . 
Total expenditure (/ess residuals) . 30°98 grrr 31°44 35°38 35°10 
meal ere 
Gas . . 31°78 31°76 30°16 36°94 34°82 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings 3°36 2°68 2°59 2°00 1°80 
Stove é 1°31 1°81 2°36 1°77 4°08 
Incand. mantle maintenance - ° ee “10 “12 °° *03 
Miscellaneous . . . er "05 ‘00 ‘ol "03 ‘07 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . . . 36°50 36°35 35°24 40°74 40°80 
Balance, being profit ..... +... +s 5°52 5°24 3°80 5° 36d 5°70 
Dividend and interest . . . ans, t alice 6°66 7°18 6°05 6°24 5°05¢ 
Surplus or deficit . i eel ay eae .|Def.114 —_ |Def.1°94 Def.2°25 Def. +88 0°65 
Contributions to funds and sundry payments . : 20 2s o: : 
SUNDRIES, & a. s d. a s. @& s. @. 
Coals cost perton .. a ae aa 28 1°62 27 11°55 27 5°68 ee 26 915 
Coke realized per ton of coal " . ah Gee al Ir 8°97 12 11°43 II II‘'l4 Io 64°06 9 5°74 
oke » % of coke . ‘ as 2°) 22 11°27 22 4°32 23 5°20 22 4°08 
Per Yard. 
Breeze ,,  perton . ‘ : 3 11°39 3 0°31 6 2°30 2 7°49 2 7°28 
Tar realized per gallon. ‘ Oo 3°50 o 2°76 Oo 317 o 1°88 O 2°14 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt. (8 oz. ) ; 7 11°54 Io 3°09 7 380 7 7°66 ‘ 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers. . , 102 76 97 108 72 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts . ‘ 06 ‘07 “1% "05 03 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital . ° 3°60 2°80 2°68 3°98) 4°86 
One penny variation equals in half year . . . £31,171 £7969 £5904 £5652 £5475 
Carburetted water gas, per cent. on total make. . . ee 27°30 16°73 20°59 30°77 
(Including Blue Gas, if any. ~ 





























a Active Service Allowances only. 


b Tonnage Allowance 1915-16 eliminated. 


¢ Including 0°73 to Renewal Fund. 


d Rent and Rates only. 


e Including 0°62 Income-Tax item. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE TWO METROPOLITAN AND THREE OF THE 
SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 


TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION, INCREASE OR DECREASE, ON FIGURES OF CORRESPONDING HALF YEAR, 1916. 


[The figures in heavy type show the decreases.] 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 



















































































ace Met -  -* Commercial. | Wandsworth. a... Tottenham. 
Gassold. . ‘ ° one + « « »  thousands| 806,691 142,484 125,803 198,054 364 
Increase (variation equal to) . ae ae eee a: 11°37 7°02 7°77 12°71 11°31 
Gas made per ton of coal carbonized pd A il ES ae a. i 249 188 430 d 447 
Water gas made per gallon of oil used . . vane 6d 4, os 74 25 128 40 
Gas unaccounted for . . ; oe. es re *47 "23 "1S 4°30 "35 
Coke made for sale per ton MS a5 o> owe oi cwt. *82 "23 86 ‘79 “67 
oe ee ee ae galls. 45 ‘75 *80 +e * 
Liquor made pertonofcoal. .. , een eee ll 43 4°83 8°46 3°59 *e 
Percentage of coke used as fuel . ; Sig. ea aee a Me PS 7°32 1"79 6°87 3°95 3°04 
. ; py s . 4 e.- 4, 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold nas the om year . : ° Km r ee 0 a 0 10°81 o 8°16 
* Price charged per 1000 cubic feett. . . 5 se . 0 2:00 0 4°00 0 1:00 oe © 5°00 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 
REVENUE ACcounTs, d. d. d. d. d. 
Goss, ON; Getic 2. 6s 1 6 ot te . 3°14 5°92 7°81 4°51 5°Ir 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze. . . . : . 1°27 1°12 1°56 *66 ‘ll 
Sree ° . . *62 "81 *t0 *03 
Amm., liq. and sulph. amm. : ‘ *20 04 “49 09 “31 
Total residuals .. . . 1°41 1°70 1°88 67 ‘39 
Net for coals, oil, &. . . . . 1°73 4°22 5°93 3°84 4 5°50 
MANUFACTURE— 
Salaries . .. : “0% Te a 04 ‘01 ‘09 04 ‘Ol 
Wages—carbonizing . a or oe ° a or cae 04 17 27 *30 22 
Purification . : soe fe r : . 21 ‘08 ‘Ol *32 ‘07 
Repairs—plant ..... oy a -% “92 ‘18 “88 +38 Ils 
Net manufacture . "52 4°28 5°40 4°80 6°79 ‘ 
DisTRIBUTION— 
Wages and salaries . . 5 05 "06 06 18 03 
Repairs—Mains and services, &c. ew "05 *20 58 "35 06 
ee Meters and prep. meters and fittings a 1°27 "04 “44 95 ‘00 
* Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . *42 *06 ‘58 1°46 ‘oI 
Total net manufacture and distribution 1:17 4°24 3-94 1°86 69x 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . ° ‘08 "04 04 09 ‘19 
meets. sabes, Om te. cs tl tt ‘ 45 *40 15 ‘ll “02 
MANAGEMENT— 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary ,&c. a . ‘ "02 02 03 ‘09 “01 
Collectors . oo ee ee : ; 02 *18 06 05 03 
Stationery and general charges . es ee : ‘ 09 06 08 08 ‘07 
Profit-sharing . . . . ». 2 2 © « «© + ‘ . ‘19 ‘oI “08 04 "34 
Baddebts ... ° a ae eS é ‘i " 03 ‘oI 02 ‘01 ‘OI 
Law and parliamentary charges - oe oe ; = : 02 ‘00 03 O07 03 
Superannuations, &. . . . . « « 2 « « ‘ 17 *00 "06 “15 "cg 
National Insurance . . ee ° "03 ‘or ‘00 “00 “Ol 
Active Service allowances and war bonus . ‘ 1°78 *09 1°69 1°23 "44 
a? cc Ob Sa eS ee ee ‘oo ‘00 *oo ee oe 
Total expenditure (less residuals) . . "85 4°90 4°94 2°54 ‘ 6°75 
one er OO S 
Gas , . 1°81 1°07 1°32 *12 7°00 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and Gittings . °00 ‘i 24 25 OL 
Stove .. 5 40 “05 ‘10 ‘09 10 
Incand. mantle maintenance . a Ol ‘00 ne 05 
Miscellaneous . ... 0 2 © 8 «© « « "00 ‘00 02 ‘Ol ‘00 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . . 1 © «© « 191 “90 99 ‘47 6°86 
(er ene — 
ea a a a a ar ; — 2°76 4:00 3°95 3-01 “II 
ee ee ERE ae Eee ‘il "88 69 80 1:09 
ENE ae ae ee ee ae ee ee : 2°65 3:12 3°26 221 1°20 
Contributions to funds and sundry payments ... . , . ‘72 a 25 oe ‘79 
SUNDRIES. a & se dd, e 4. s. d. ae @. 
Coals cost perton . rane et afk eee 3 898 2 3 17 5 332 ee 3 4°72 
Coke realized pertonofcoal. : .......~. I 412 © 6:96 o 7°98 © 3°07 © 10°96 
Coke 4 6 sole 6 0S © 10°29 I 5°63 2 9°81 2 5°39 3 7°74 
Per Yard, 
Breeze ” per ae ae oe a oe ee ee 3 0°20 1 6°67 2 10°08 o 431 °o 1°48 
Tar realized per gallon . . “a> Oo o16 Oo 0o'92 Oo o'92 © 0°07 o o'60 
Amm, liquor, &c., realized per butt, 8 oz. ‘ , © 9°50 O 2°47 0 6-93 0 10°36 . 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers. 2 4 7 . 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts . . . . w. 05 "03 "07 "03 *00 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital . . . . . ; 2-06 290 4°42 2°04 “47 
One penny variation equals in half year . . . . . ° £3362 £594 £524 £825 £2 
Carburetted water gas percent.ontotalmake. ...... ; ee 5°27 3°71 7°76 5°79 
(Including blue gas, if any.) 




















+ These figures show the variation in price in the Companies’ principal areas. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Tue Beckenham Urban District Council have made a confession. 
The wonderful virtues of electricity have their market price, and 
this market price is one that is below the maximum charge’ 
authorized by Parliament, and in many 
Cost of Production areas to-day below the cost of production: 
and the Charge. And the Beckenham Council openly make 
the dismal admission that, if they charged 
sufficient to meet the costs of production (including capital charges), 
it would so reduce consumption as to cause a still higher charge 
to fall upon the rates. A techy business is this of electricity 
production and supply; and an immoral one too, seeing that, 
even in these times when everyone is bearing heavy costs induced 
by the war, the municipal conductors of it say to the ratepayers 
who do not consume electricity : “You are, whether or not you 
like it, to pay part of the costs of providing electricity for your 
neighbours.” We ask again what would happen if the supply 
were in the hands of a company? Simply that they would have 
to raise the price in order to get profits for a dividend. When it 
is remembered what companies would have to do, we wonder 
whether the Beckenham argument is not more a feeble excuse 
than anything else for not doing something that is disagreeable to 
the Council. If so, then they have to face the fact that it is more 
pleasant for them to do something that is unjust. And who can 
dispute the injustice of compelling one man to pay part of the cost 
of supplying a commodity to another man? The Local Govern- 
ment Board recommended the Council to raise the charge to the 
consumers rather than impose the deficits upon the ratepayers 
generally—including the South Surburban Gas Company, who, 
with their customers, stockholders, and co-partners, have their 
own heavy war burdens to bear. The Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. Charles Hunt) has his personal views on the subject of 
whether or not Beckenham electric light consumers can afford to 
pay for their own electric energy [see ante, p. 287] All we can 
say is that, if they cannot do so, then there is not a residential 
area to-day in which an electric supply company could possibly 
earn even a fraction of 1 p.ct. dividend. 


There appears to be a feeling of disquiet 


Uneasiness and 
Preparation. 


within the electrical industry as to what 
is going to be the outcome of the ‘pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trade Electric 
Power Supply Committee; and all the interests concerned are 
now extremely eager to have their views placed before the tribunal, 
though just recently all were extraordinarily anxious to impugn, and 
did impugn, the judicial competence of its composition. According 
to the London County Council, the Committee are not going to 
fritter away their time, and spread the hearing of evidence over 
an unconscionable period. The Council believe that the taking of 
evidence will be concluded by the end of September ; and so they 
are convoking a conference of the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
owning electricity concerns. The British Empire Producers’ 
Association have been circularizing Chambers of Commerce on 
the subject. The Association consider that the class that deserves 
the prior consideration of the Committee are the manufacturers 
throughout the kingdom, whose business is likely, they submit, to 
be affected in international competition by the efficiency and the 
cheapness or otherwise of electrical power distribution. We think 
that ratepayers have an equal right to “ prior” consideration, and 
that they should be protected once and for all against any part 
of “cheapness” being derived from compulsory contributions 
from their pockets. However, various chambers of commerce and 
manufacturers have been invited to support the Association, who 
hope to be able to present a memorandum to the Board of Trade 
Committee with such a strong backing that the Committee will be 
anxious to have from that body more detailed statements, prob- 
ably from an influential deputation representing important group- 
ings of industry. Last week in the ‘“‘ Memoranda,” there were 
references to what other bodies are doing. It will not be a nice 
job for the Committee; it will be much worse than the one Mr. 
Justice Astbury recently had in hand in deciding whether or not 
Hackney’s: 20 p.ct. allowance of current for lighting to power 
consumers at power rates at the peak of the lighting load was 
giving them preferential treatment over other lighting consumers 
whose lighting consumption is equally beneficial to the under- 
taking, but is charged at a higher rate per unit. The various 
bodies concerned will want the Departmental Committee to jump 
as each one desires. But they cannot all have their own way ; 
and this fact gives piquancy to the situation. 


As recently seen, the Board of Trade 


The I.M.E.A. Committee have been subjected to the 
Council passing penchant of the electrical indus- 
Speaks. try for administering hearty kicks. The 


Incorporated Municipal Electrical Asso- 


tion have also come in fora share. There have been sharp charges 
that this body—in the hour of trial, and when malformation in 
the industrial growth is alleged—has shown an utter emptiness in 
It should, it is urged, have given 
Now, through Mr. H. 
Proctor, the Hon. Secretary of the Association, the 
Council have made known their views to the members; but the 


the matter of a declared policy. 
an early leading. 


But it did not do so. 
Farada 


members will only recognize in what is presented a réchauffé of 
certain more or less respected notions and desires. The Council 
seem to be high and-dry in the matter of initiative or fresh sug- 
gestion. They urge there should be publication of the report 
of the Board of Trade Electrical Trades Committee and of that 
of the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee. There is a lot of pother about the publication of the 
two reports, and yet there is frée acknowledgment that their con- 
tents are pretty well known in the electrical profession, and have 
been privately well sifted to see what (if any) good there is in 
them. The “good” is doubtful, if “ Meteor,” of the “ Electrical 
Times” [who has evidently been holiday making lately], was really 
serious when he wrote: “ When these poor reports emerge from 
their bathing machines in nothing but their little bathing-drawers, 
the crowd on the beach will be much less inclined to salute than 
to duck them.” However, the Council of the Association favour 
the appointment of a Central Board or Commission to take over 
the whole of the duties at present exercised by the Board of 
Trade, Local Government Board, and other departments, so far 
as they relate to the administration of the Electric Lighting Acts. 
Such a Central Board, it is urged, should not be authorized to 
own or operate electricity works. It should be a progressive body, 
with the interests of the industry at heart, should have complete 
control (subject to Parliament alone) over all such matters as the 
granting of powers, approval of rates of charges, formulation of 
rules, &c. Members should be whole-time officers, and should 
not hold securities in electrical undertakings. There is nothin 

original about this idea; it was trotted out for inspection nov 

quite long ago at a meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers; and it is not a plan that commends itself wholly to those 
who have had experience of ad hoc governing Boards or Commis- 
sions of the kind. -The public utility companies of the United 
States do not give them an unqualified good character; but the 
one thing that can be said favourable to them is that they do 
conduce to the co-ordination of legislative enactment. 


Passing from this the Council, like a good 
many other electrical men, favour large 
power stations, controlled and operated 
by District Boards, consisting of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the present statutory undertakings, with 
distribution remaining with the existing concerns. It is a far cry 
from the present state to the visioned one; and there is a large 
amount of capital that blocks the way. But not all electrical men 
are friendly to this line of development, nor are all municipalities. 
Many of the latter are rather in favour of their undertakings con- 
tinuing self-existent from the generating end to the distribution 
and selling end, and not to have the municipal body simply re- 
duced to the position of “‘ middle men” between large generating 
plants and the consumers. The argument of those who advo- 
cate large generating units—but who appear to be poorly informed 
as to the financial issues that such stations will entail if situated 
long distances from the areas of consumption—is that individual 
considerations must give way to the need for economical produc- 
tion. But there are those who think that economical generation 
by concentration away in the coalfields is going to be largely 
negatived by the expenses of distribution ; and, if coal carboniza- 
tion is going to be amalgamated with the generating plant, then 
there will be still further complication in respect of costs which 
will modify seriously, by new and untried conditions being im- 
posed, the anticipated economy. The Council of the Association 
put the matter thus—* They are convinced that, in order to secure 
a large and economical supply of electrical energy, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt centralized generation with large units of plant, and 
that the interests of all parties concerned will be best met (so far 
as generation and transmission are concerned) by advocating 
joint control and operation by District Baards.” They add that 
“in the event of the status or remuneration of an official of any 
undertaking being adversely affected through the formation of a 
District Board, such an official shall be entitled to compensation.” 
If they can get compensation, this would perhaps meet the views 
of some present-day engineers. But to what will concentration 
of generating plants, and the institution of District Boards as- 
suredly tend, if not to fully qualified electrical engineers being 
required in very limited number. There will most certainly be a 
gradual decline of needs in the matter of technical attainments 
for all but the few; and, for local distribution and sale of current, 
a man of much-reduced training and status will suffice. There 
will be very good reason then for producing further economy by 
amalgamating municipal gas and electricity departments; and, 
where gas companies exist, it would be an easy matter for them 
to take over from the municipality the distribution and sale of 
electricity. Electricity generating plant concentration, if brought 
about (though necessarily gradually), looks promising for extin- 
guishing the electrical industry as a separate organization. It is 
stated that Mr. Faraday Proctor is going to give evidence for 
the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association before the De- 
partmental Committee; and he would like any special information 
that members think should be in his possession. Among informa- 
tion the Council desire to have has regard to a complaint that 
plant extensions by municipalities are being refused by the autho- 
rities, while power companies appear to be favoured. Gas un- 
dertakings have a still stronger case. While they are being urged 
to supply more and more tar, benzol, and toluol, they are held 
back by capital and labour restrictions—at the same time knowing 
that the electric power companies are receiving undue preference 


Centralization and 
Effects. 
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in this matter, although many of them are shovelling bituminous 
coal under their boilers, so destroying the products of which the 
Ministry of Munitions are in urgent want. Our masters help to 
add, by their vagaries, to the strangeness of this much troubled 
world of ours. 
The electrical people do not like one to 
Glasses and Injurious talk much of such things as ultra-violet 
Rays. and infra-red rays. Notwithstanding’ re- 
search work, they do not (orfsay they do 
not) believe they have much actual existence in electriclights. Still 
the “ Electrician” thinks it worth while to refer to a very useful 
paper by Mr. W. Coblenz, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Standards, describing representative groups of glasses, designed 
to protect the eye from ultra-violet, visible, and infra-red rays. 
We appropriate this information from Mr. Coblenz’s paper as 
furnished by our contemporary: Ultra-violet rays, in excess, are 
known to be prejudicial to eyesight, and appear to have a chemical 
effect, penetrating to the deeper recesses of the eye. Infra-red 
rays and heat, which may also be injurious, seem to affect only 
the outer regions of the eye, and their influence appears to be 
essentially thermic. Their effect requires consideration in con- 
nection with furnace work, where they are,’ possibly, reponsible 
for cataract.. The group of amber-coloured glasses is effective for 
the suppression of ultra-violet rays. Among the Crookes glasses, 
the sage green and pale blue varieties are useful as a protection 
against infra-red rays, and transmit a fair amount of visible light. 
A thin coating of gold has the same effect; but the transmission 
of visible light is not sogood. The Crookes neutral tinted glasses 
enable objects to be perceived in natural colours, and have a high 
transmission in the visible, but are not so successful in stopping 
infra-red energy. Other varieties, such as the’greenish brown, 
besides protecting the eye from ultra-violet rays, also check the 
infra-red rays to some extent. For furnace work, bluish green 
and sage green glasses, which are a protection against infra-red 
rays, and yet enable the workmen to see the molten surfaces, are 
useful. On the other hand, for working molten quartz, for search- 
light work, and for operating oxy-acetylene or electric welding, 
very dark glasses—e.g., of the green and yellowish green varieties 
—are needed in order both to block the ultra-violet and infra-red 
radiations, and to protect the eye against the high visible intrinsic 
brightness. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. Scott, the Assistant Manager at Cowdenbeath, Fife, 
has been appointed Manager at the works of the Kilmalcolm Gas 
Company. 

Mr. JaMEs MITCHELL, the Engineer and Manager of the Mont- 
rose Gaslight Company, has been appointed Chief Assistant to Mr. 
Alex. Yuill, the Engineer and Manager of the Dundee Corporation 
Gas Department. 


Captain W. DonaLp Cuesuire, who has been presented by the 
King with the Albert Medal of the second class, for gallantry 
in saving life, is the son of Mr. William Cheshire, a Director of 
Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 

The Board of Trade inform us that they have appointed Mr. 
W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., Assoc. Inst. C.E., as 
one of the Metropolitan Gas Referees in succession to Mr. A. 
VERNON Harcourt, F.R.S., who has intimated to the Board that 
he does not desire to accept re-appointment on the expiration of 
his present term of office on Sept. 1 next. 

In a recent re-organization of the Ministry of Munitions In- 
ventions Department, we learn that Mr. W.G. Heap, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has been appointed Director of the 
Works Section. Mr. Head has been connected with the Inven- 
tions Department for several months. He was previously engaged 
as South-Eastern District Manager of the Metropolitan Munitions 
Committee. 

Mr. FRANK SUTCLIFFE TOWNEND, of the Birmingham Gas De- 
partment, has gained the B.Sc. (Engineering) degree of the London 
University. He entered the service of the Birmingham Gas 
Department as junior draughtsman under Mr. J. Hewett, the Dis- 
tribution Engineer, in June, 1911; and in December, 1914, he was 
transferred to the engineering staff at the Nechells works, where 
he is still engaged under Mr. E. B. Tomlinson, the Engineer. Mr. 
Townend also holds first class certificates in the Honours Grade 
in both “ Gas Engineering ” and “Gas Supply.” 








According to Reuter’s New York correspondent, negotiations 
have virtually been completed for an amalgamation of the National 
Carbide Union and the Carbide and Air Reduction Companies, 
which are capitalized at £40,000,000. The latter concern possesses 
plant for extractiog nitrogen and oxygen frem the air. 








An official list of American manufacturers of coal-tar products 
includes (according to the “ Chemical Trade Journal”) the names 
of 158 manufacturers in the United States producing: Coal-tar 
crudes, 23; intermediates, 70; artificial dyestuffs, 99; vegetable 
dyestuffs and extracts, 18. Then 16 firms preduce 841,200 gallons 
of benzol, toluol, xylol, and phenol; zo produce 6,186,000 Ibs. of 
naphthalene, carbolic acid, &c.; 20 produce 5,821,650 lbs. of in- 
termediates ;.17 produce 1,138,100 lbs. of artificial colours; and 


A FEW INTERESTING DATA CONCERNING COKE. 


By GEorGE FREDERICK ZIMMER, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


WueEn coke is quenched in quantities of 4200 kilos, in 11 c. metres 
of water, 3 c. metres of the latter are evaporated with each quench- 
ing; and these 3 c. metres will have to be made up by fresh water 
admitted to the tank. This leaves the quenching water at a tem- 
perature of about 165° C., if the fresh water has been taken from 
the main. In such a quenching process, the coke is only super- 
ficially cooled—a piece the size of a fist will still be of a dark red 
inside. If such coke is allowed to evaporate its surplus water 
through the inner heat, it becomes practically dry; and the hotter 
the quenching water has been, the drier will be the coke. The 
water should enter the coke receptacle, not from all sides, as 
is usually the case, but merely from the bottom, as in this way 
only is the water forced completely through the mass of coke, 
which should finally contain between 7 and 8 p.ct. of moisture. 
The larger lumps are, however, drier than the smaller ; the differ- 
ence being between 1 and 2 p.ct. 

According to Herr B. Ludwig, of the Munich Gas-Works, a 
coke-quenching plant of the above capacity will cost £2500 for 
fifteen ovens (each of a capacity of 6000 c. metres per day), with, 
together, a capacity of 90,000 c. metres. The cost of repair 
should be taken at 4 p.ct., which figure leaves a margin of safety. 
In order to draw all the fifteén ovens, seven hours were occupied 
by seven gas workers and seven labourers, which, apportioned per 
charge, worked out at 2°662d., or o‘6od. per ton. The expenses 
for electrical current per charge are 1°2d. per K.w.-hour, or o’291d., 
kw.-hour per ton of coke. The quenching water consumption 
per charge is 3 c. metres, or 727 litres per ton of coke. 

The breakage of coke through fall, if it contains much water, is 
less than for dry coke. Thus when the coke contains 13 p.ct. of 
moisture, it is not nearly as friable as when containing 7 to 8 p.ct. 
If coke with 7to8 p.ct. of moisture, of fin. to 1} in. size, is turned 
over once with a coke fork, 1 p.ct. is reduced sufficiently small to 
pass through a 3-in. mesh. If the same coke, but 2} in. to 3 in. 
in size, is treated in the same way, 3 p.ct. of it will pass through 
a 13 in. screen, and 1} p.ct. will pass through a 2in. screen. Coke 
with 13 p.ct. of moisture will, in the latter case, contain 2°8 p.ct. 
of the larger, and 0°82 p.ct. of the smaller coke. An experiment 
made with coke containing 7 to 8 p.ct. of moisture gave the fol- 
lowing results in breakage when dropped respectively 20, 40, 69, 
and 80 inches: 








Height of Drop. 20 in. 40 in, 60 in. £0 in. 
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For coke with 13 p.ct. of moisture the breakage will be 40 to 
50 p.ct. less. Screened coke, 2} in. to 3 in. in size, after being 
filled into sacks with a fork contains 3°3 p.ct. of small coke passing 
through a 1} in. screen ; coke of } in. to 1} in. size after treating in 
a similar way contains 0°77 p.ct. which passes through a in. 
screen. 

Grabbing dry coke of 2} in. to 3 in. size with a 4 c. metre 
“Hone” single-chain grab caused a breakage of 10°5 p.ct. of 
2-in. to 1} in. size, and 3°46 p.ct. which would pass a #-in. screen. 
When small coke of 3 in. to 14, in. was grabbed in the same way, 
it afterwards contained 2°35 p.ct. of coke passing through a }-in. 
screen. These figures include the “ small” produced by the grab, 
and the material both in the grab and that left by the grab. It 
is, therefore, a record of the total breakage caused. 








Coal Factors’ Profits. 


The negotiations (says the “Iron and Coal Trades Review ”) 
between the inland coal factors and wholesale merchants on the 
one hand and the Coal Controller on the other, regarding the 
prices to which the traders are entitled during the war, are still 
in progress. At the moment, the main features of the terms under 
consideration include the following maximum margins over and 
above the delivered cost: (1) Locomotive railway coal for steam- 
raising, 3d. (2) Railway coal for other purposes, 6d. (3) Supplies 
for national factories, 6d. (4) Supplies for gas and electric under- 
takings, 9d. (5) Supplies of house coal to retail merchants for 
distribution, 1s. (6) Other coal purchased in lots of 10,000 tons 
or more, 1s. (7) All other coal (according to quantity), 1s. 6d. to 
2s. This is regarded as a very unsatisfactory and unfair scale in 
many respects—from the factors’ point of view, seeing that, apart 
from the cost of transport, it is to include all office and other ex- 
penses, which alone are more than sufficient to absorb the smaller 
allowances in the majority of cases, and that where the coal passes 
through the hands of more than one factor or merchant before 
reaching the consumer or retailer, the amounts in question are 
to be divisible between them. Our contemporary adds: “It is 
fully expected, therefore, that these terms will undergo important 





I1 produce 6,678,500 lbs. of vegetable dyestuffs and extracts. 


revisions before 4 final settlement is’arrived at.” 
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THE “DIRECT” PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


From the Annual Report of Mr. W. S. Curphey, the Chief Alkali Inspector. 
To-day another portion is published of the statement [ante, p. 281] by Mr, W. S. Curphey, the Chief 
Inspector under the Alkali Works Regulation Act, 1906, in his report for 1916, regarding the further study 
during the past year of the “ Direct ” process for sulphate making in gas-works. 


WorkinGc TEMPERATURE OF: PURIFIERS. 


Experience shows that temperature readings taken by means 
of thermometers inserted at various points in the gas-mains 
afford a very imperfect guide for the control of purifier working 
when the system is exposed to the weather. Not only do the 
boxes differ in temperature one from another, and one grid from 
its neighbours, but extensive cooling takes place at the lids and 
sides of the boxes and in the mains themselves, and in some 
works further disturbance is caused by the neighbourhood of 
steam-pipes. It was therefore arranged to take daily readings 
of the temperature of the oxide itself by means of thermometers 
attached to metal rods sliding in fixed tubes. Suitable tubes 
(3-in. diameter) were first of all inserted through the sides of the 
boxes. But they were difficult of access in this position; and it 
was subsequently found better to arrange the tubes vertically, 
each with its upper end attached to the central fixed plate in the 
purifier cover, and its lower end resting on one of three grids and 
embedded in the oxide. The thermometer carriers were lowered 
until the pointed end of the carrier enclosing the bulb entered 
the oxide, and the tops of the fixed tubes were then closed with 
screw caps to prevent the escape of gas. With thermometers so 
arranged, readings have been taken by one of the works staff at a 
fixed hour each day, and the results co-ordinated and recorded 
in graphical form. 

Interpretation of the results is not easy. The temperature of 
the oxide on the bottom layer is in part governed by the steam- 
pipe placed below the bottom grid. The excesstemperature in that 

ayer over that of the entering gas does not, therefore, afford an 
exact indication as to the intensity of the chemical reactions that 
take place in the oxide. -The rise of temperature of the middle 
layer, on the other hand, is not subject to the same disturbance, 
and affords a better indication of the progress of purification. 
The top layer of oxide is also unaffected by steam. But here the 
cooling effect of air on the sides of the box is powerfully reinforced 
by that of thelid; and a fall of temperature is generally noticeable 
in the top layer. Moreover, moisture condensed on the purifier 
lid, and dropping back on to the oxide, may well reduce its tem- 
perature. It is not an uncommon thing to see water lying on the 
top layer of oxide when the boxes are opened in the “ Direct ” pro- 
cess, and the oxide in contact with the sides of the boxes is often 
noticeably wet. 

Special importance, therefore, is attached to the temperature of 
the middle layer, and in graphs prepared a curve was added, the 
ordinates of which correspond to the excess temperature of the 
middle over that of the bottom layer from day to day. Taking 
the various experiments in order. 


Experiment No, III.—(Table B.) Purifier Lids Unprotected by Covers: 
First purifier: Direct temperature readings : 
Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 


CIRO ROEM) 6 6c 8 tee ee se ORK 
Average change of temperature—middle layer. . . + 7°C. 
Average change of temperature—top layer. . - —0°5°C. 


Differential curve.—Middle layer is steadily active throughout. 


Second purifier: Direct temperature readings : 
. Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 
CMOMDMINRMND 5 k's. ee pk . 
Average change of temperature—middle layer . , 
Average change of temperature—top layer . os = eee. 
Differential curve.—Middle layer begins to act on the ninth day. 


Experiment No. VII.—(Table B). Purifier Lids Lagged and Covered: 
First purifier: Direct temperature readings:— __ 
Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 
ny vee ug iho... Ce a ae ee + 12°5°C, 
Average change of temperature—middle layer . + 6 C. 
Average change of temperature—top layer . . - 5 C. 


. ; as 5 
Differential curve.—Middle layer becomes markedly more active 
on the eleventh day, 


The temperature of the bottom layer in its rise and fall 
seems to show general correspondence with that. of the inlet 
gas, but very little with the curve showing the make of gas, 
Rate of flow seems to have little effect on temperature. 


Second purifier : Direct temperature readings : 
Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 
cludes steam) eke Sabie eed Ts. Gt — 
Average change of temperature—middle layer. . . + 8°C. 
Average change of temperature—top layer . . ye = SHR. 
Differential curve.—Middle layer becomes active on the third 
day ; its activity markedly increases on the thirteenth day. 


The temperature curves given in the graphs above referred to 
all relate to normal conditions of work (gas passed 12'1 to 19°3 
million c.ft.); the graphs referred to later relate to a period of 


disorganization (5*1 million c.ft,, Experiment VI., Table A). The 


same oxide was used in all cases—a mixture of two-thirds fresh bog 
ore with one-third old spent oxide (55 p.ct. sulphur, dry basis). 


Experiment No. VI.—(Table A). Purifier Lids Unprotected. 


First purifier: Direct temperature readings : 
Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 


cludes steam) IST Es ie ce ae ae + 10° C, 
Average change of temperature—middle layer . + 575°C. 
Average change of temperature—top layer. . . . —-6C., 


Differential curve.—Middle curve is active throughout. A 

marked increase of activity is noticeable on fourth day. 

Second purifier: Direct temperature readings : : 
Average change of temperature—bottom layer (in- 
— . ee eee Ge eo ee ee _ 
Average change of temperature—middle layer. . . + 0°5°C. 
Average change of temperature—top layer. . . . — 2°C, 
Differential curve.—Middle layer begins to operate on the 

second day. 


The question arises, Is any guidance afforded as to the progress 
of purification by graphical records such as those cited above? 
Do they enable one to anticipate periods of disorganization? So 
far as, present experience goes, the results appear to be of quite 
a negative character. Undoubtedly, rise of temperature favours 
purification; but a suitable temperature by itself is insufficient to 
secure regularity of working. Indeed, in every case, good and bad, 
the oxide was maintained at the desired temperature by means of 
steam. Other factors clearly operate, as pointed out in the report 
for 1915. Moisture, rate of flow, ammonia and oxygen content 
of gas, absence of soluble salts of iron, and the proportion of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen itself—all these are important factors, and, in 
addition, the physical character of the oxide (apart from humidity) 
has to be taken into account. 

An attempt has been made in the two tables that follow to co- 
ordinate the data relating to periods of good and bad working, in 
the hope that guidance may be afforded thereby for the conduct 
of operations elsewhere. Analysis of the data yields results of 
positive value. It would appear: 


First—That in every case failure of the purifiers occurred 
when the make of gas was on the increase—at the end of 
the period. 

Secondly.—That the use of fresh and highly moist oxide is 
attended with risk when it coincides with periods of maxi- 
mum make of gas; and an exceptional amount of ammonia 
is needed at such times to maintain the oxide in a neutral 
condition. It is confidently believed that when the oxide 
has become drier and is better matured, results will show 
improvement. Fresh oxide should be stocked and brought 
into condition during the summer months. 


Supply of Ammonia to the Purifiers. 


The best method of controlling the supply of ammonia to the 
purifiers in the “ direct” process has been the subject of special 
inquiry at “ Works E,” as elsewhere. At “E,” there is no rotary 
washer, and reliance has had to be placed on abye-pass. A 2-in. 
bye-pass was first provided from the inlet to the outlet of the 
bubbler. At a later date, it was decided to try the effect of ad- 
mitting ammonia to the second purifier as well as to the first, anda 
second 2in. bye-pass was added from the gas-main entering the 
bubbler direct to the purifiers, with branch pipes admitting gas 
to the bottom and top of the first purifier, in the expectation that 
sufficient ammonia would thus be made available in the lower 
layers of the second purifier to neutralize any soluble salts of iron 
that might be formed there. In addition to these two pipes, the 
whole of the crude gas has been bye-passed from one to three 
hours a day during the winter months to activate the highly moist 
bog ore that had to be charged. Recently [in February, 1917] a 
further change has been made. The second 2-in. bye-pass has been 
connected direct to the ammonia pipe from the virgin liquor still 
to obtain a supply of strong gas for emergency use in the second 
purifier. Exact control of ammonia in the “direct” process is 
always a matter of difficulty. The ammonia content in the crude 
gas entering the bubbler is governed by the volume and tempera- 
ture of the virgin liquor that separates in the hydraulic main and 
condensers, and when a long main is in use between the bubbler 
and purifier, as at “ Works E,” condensation, accompanied by 
absorption of ammonia, takes place to a very notable extent. 
Thus, from the 100 yards of main at “ Works E” no less than 
40 gallons of weak liquor are pumped per day (with about ‘60 of 
“ free” and 46 of “ fixed” ammonia per 100 parts, equal to about 
5 grains of ammonia per 100 c.ft. of gas) when the two stills are 
at work, and 10 gallons when they are idle. A rotary or other 
form of washer is also subject to disturbance as the vapour ten- 
sion of ammoniacal liquor varies with the temperature: Thus, coal 
gas leaving a coke scrubber fed with gas liquor, containing 1°95 
parts of “free” ammonia per 100 parts, at 12° C. (53° Fahr.) con- 





tained 18 grains of ammonia per 100 c,ft, of coal gas; at 8'5° C, 
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(47° Fahr.) it contained 6°5 grains of ammonia per 100 c.ft. of 
coal gas, 


Control by test, therefore, is the only satisfactory procedure ; 
and for this end a number of aspiration experiments were made 


TaBLe A.—ConDITION OF PURIFIERS DURING PERIODS OF 
DISORGANIZATION. 











Experiment|Experiment|Experiment 
No, I, No. II. No. VI. 





eek wt ene Oct. 24/16 | Oct. jr Jan. 15/17 
to to 
Oct. 31/16 Nov. 8 16.|Jan. 24/17. 
Mumberofdaye . 3. .*. 3s 8 : j hae _ ’ 
Gas passed : : 
Millions of cubic feet. . . . . . 3°6 4°0 5'1 
Rate per 24 hours, c.ft. : 
Whole period. . . . . . . «| 518,000 | 540,000 | 565,000 
Atend of period. . 536,0c0 | 560,000 | 630,000 
Average gas passed per sq. “ft. super- 890 930 970 


ficies per 24 hours 
Steam below bottom grids . 


All boxes | All boxes.| All boxes. 
Ammonia bye-passed 


2-in. bye-pass inlet to exit bubbler . > Open Open. Open. 

2-in. bye-pass to second — ‘ — — Open. 

All gas bye-passed. . . os -— t hour per|r hour per 
day. day. 


Oxide of iron as wea to 


First purifier New bog | Newbog | 4 new; 


; ore. ore. 4 old. 
Second purifier New bog | # new; % new; 
ore. 4 old. 4 old. 
Fouled oxide: 
Character . . . . . . «. « «| Neutral. | Neutral. | Neutral. 
MOINS Scie ces wy ay'c go: i Trace on |Present on|Present on 
one grid. | two grids. | all grids, 
Temperature: s 
Coal gasentering. . . . . .%C. 17) 0 18 \2 14) oO 
} Lo rr) ° 
» » leaving . °C. | 12) tr 13°5) + 7) y 
First Purifier—average, all grids: | 
Whole period. . . o- Be 27 34 25°5 
Bt GRR 6-4). oe 23 32 25'5 
Second purifier—average, all grids : 
WOON OOTIOR, ccs. ss eK 30 27 25°5 
Atfinish . . : 2 2 32 27 29 
Fourth purifier—top layer : oo 18°5 16°5 14 


Excess temperature of middle over 
bottom ican SG.t 


First purifier Sra ae aeond +5°5 ~ + 5°5 
eee _ +1 +o 














TaBLeE B.—ConpDiITION OF PURIFIERS DURING NORMAL 
PERIODS OF WORKING. 





Experiment|Experiment|Experiment| Experiment 
No. III, No. IV. No. V. No. VII. 





Period . Nov. 8/16 |Nov. 7 ae Dec. 21/16) Jan. 24/17 
to to to 
Nov. 30/16 ~~, — Jan. 15/17/|Feb. 27/17. 
Number ofdays. .. . 22 21 25 34 
Gas passed : 
Millions of cubic feet . . 12°! 12°2 15°3 19°3 
Rate per 24 hrs., c.ft. : 
Whole period . . . . | 551,000 | 580,000 | 612,000 | 568,000 
Atend of period . 577,000 653,000 | 640,000 | 600,000 
Average gas passed per sq. ft 950 1000 1050 980 
superficies per 24 hours. 
Steam below bottom grids. | All boxes | All boxes | All boxes | All boxes 
Ammonia bye-passed : | 
2in. bye-passtomain . . Open Open Open Open 
2 in. bye-pass to second _ Open Open Open 
purifier 
All gas bye-passed . . 1 hr. each| 1 hr. per | 1 hr. per | 2 hrs. to 
day. day. day, Feb. 10; 
then 3 hrs. 
; : per day. 
Oxide of iron as charged : 
First purifier , ‘ % new bog;| 4 new; % new; 3 new; 
40ld oxide| 4 old. 3 old. 4 old. 
Second purifier # new bog;| % new; % new; % new; 
4 old oxide} 4 old. 4 old. 3 old. 


Fouled oxide: 


Character . Alkaline, | Neutral | Alkaline, | Alkaline, 


‘ one grid. two grids. |three grids 
Soluble iron . . Trace on | Traceon | Absent | Absent 
; two grids.| one grid. | - 
Average moisture (all grids), 30°9 16°2 77 22°0 
p.ct. 
Temperature : 
Coal gasentering . °C, e518 “ O 14°5)0 | 14°5)G 
° ° ° ° 
- I a) og - 
» oy leaving . . °C. | 13°5) | to) | oad | walt 
First purifier—average, all ° 
grids: 
beget period . . °C. 28 30 30 29 
cae ft. | be 23° 2 24° 
Second purifier: nial ‘ ies ” 
Whole period . . °C, 25 25°5 29°5 I 
Atfinish . °C. 30 24 25°5 4 
Fourth purifier—top layer— 15°5 13 14 aI 
— 
Excess temperature of middle 
over bottom layer—aver- % 
my As 
irst purifier Rien &~G% +7 +11 +9°5 +6 
Second purifier . . . .| +2 Nil —2 +8 


to ascertain the amount of ammonia actually entering the puri- 
fiers with the various bye- ‘pass taps under control. 

= First test, Oct. 11, 1916 :' 

tt Sim. bye-pass from inlet to outlet of bubbler—half open. 

ia} Virgin liquor still working ; cyanide still idle. 

“= Temperature of coal gas leaving ** bubbler,’’ 36° C. 

entering first purifier, 20° C. 


. Ammonia—-Grains per 
100 C.Ft, of Gas, 


Fb w hd ” 
mor 
4 mo Os aM gj lo 
By aspiration test : 
At exit from bubbler, andebefore admission of 

bye-pass 9 
At inlet to purifier after admission of bye- 

passed crude gas and — a 

main(10o yards) .. 9 
Hence, the added crude gas exactly compensates for the 5 to 6 
grains of ammonia removed by condensation in the main. 
Second test, Oct. 17, 1916: 

2-in, bye. -pass open as above. 

Virgin liquor and cyanide stills both working. 


Ammonia—Grains per 
100 C.Ft. of Gas, 


Be “3 


Coal gas leaving bubbler, 12 to 1 p.m., 22°C. 2°3 
’ 2to3 4, 40°C. 23 

Coal’ gas entering oes ac “30 to 4. 3° p.m., 
gh a te ae ae 67 


In this case the added evnlie gas more than made up for the 
ammonia removed by condensation. 


Third test, Oct. 26, 1916: 
2-in. bye- -pass, above named, closed: V/I still alone working. 
2-in. bye-pass from inlet bubbler to purifiers, full open. 
(2) Branch pipe to gas-main entering bottom of the first 
purifier. 
(6) Branch pipe to gas-main entering side of first purifier 
close to lid. 
Ammonia—Grains per 
100 C.Ft. of Gas. 
By aspiration test : 
Gas entering bottom of first purifier— 


Cock (a) three-quartersopen .. . .| “ 
os, ee be, ws es os. 4 
Doth SOG ck tk tet I'7 


Hence, the crude gas bye-passed through the cock (a), three- 
quarters open, adds about 2} grains of ammonia (per 100 c.ft.) to 
the inlet gas. The amount.entering the top side of the first 
purifier through the cock (b), half open, is here unknown. 


Fourth test, Oct. 30, 1916: 
2-in. bye- pass, above named, closed. 
2-in. bye-pass from inlet of bubbler to purifiers, full open. 
(a) (b) Branch pipes in use as above. 


Virgin liquor and cyanide stills both at work; water on Liebig 
increased. 
Ammonia—Grains per 
100 C.Ft. of Gas, 
By aspiration test : 
Gas entering bottom of first purifier— 
Cock (a) open; cock (b) closed. . . . 38 
Cock (a) open; cock (b) open . 28 
Hence cock (b) admits about a grain of ammonia per too c. ft. of 
gas to the top of the first purifier, when cock (a) is fully open. 
This amount of ammonia, though doubtless sufficient for summer 
periods of working, is wholly insufficient when purifiers are pressed 
in the winter; and on occasions, as above stated, the whole of 
the crude gas ‘has had to be bye-passed for a limited period each 
day. The effect of bye-passing a small volume of strong ammonia 
gas from the still has yet to be determined. 


Losses of Ammonia. 


The most serious sources of loss undoubtedly occur at the still 
and at the bubbler, when crude gas is bye-passed in any quantity. 
Loss at the still, as already stated, is mainly due to deficiency 
of lime. The following tests are representative of the results 
obtained at these works : 























The loss due to bye-passing of gas is more difficult to oontivel, 
and in the winter months, with wet fresh ore in use, must be 
serious. Thirteen grains of ammonia per roo c.ft. of gas corre- 
spond to about 1 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal car- 
bonized. Inthe summer months 2 to 3 grains of ammonia appear 
to be ample. In the winter months hitherto, 15 to 20 grains of 
ammonia have been required. 

The loss at-the still is clearly preventible, if suitable qualitative 
tests are regularly applied, as they should be. The loss at the 
purifiers is in part preventible, and would be greatly reduced were 
it possible to maintain the oxide in a fit condition. It would be 























of assistance, were it possible, to admit ammonia separately to the 


Ammonia, per 100 Parts of 
Spent Liquor, ten. 
et = per ~ , 
Coal, 
Free. Fixed, Total. ss 

1.—(a) Lime feed defective. *007 653 *660 5°0 

b ” ” ” “009 *440 "449 3°0 

(c) Better feed ; reduced *030 *005 *035 o'3 

flow of liquor 

2.—Lime feed repaired. . *0025 *0003 ‘0028 0°02 
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various layers and devise a simple qualitative test to determine 
the condition of the oxide from day to day. The matter is now 
engaging attention. It may prove possible to sample the gas at 
various points in the purifier and note the effect on turmeric or 
litmus paper, or to combine a temperature and sulphiding test in 
such a way that small test samples of the oxide are allowed to re- 
main in contact with the gas at various levels—the samples being 
withdrawn for examination from time to time. 


(To be concluded.) 





GERMAN GAS ASSOCIATION—PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 


(Concluded from p. 274.) 


QUALITY OF THE COAL SUPPLIES. 
In the conditions prevailing, it is little wonder that considera- 
tion of the quality and price of the coal supplied has taken a back 


place. Gas-works were glad to get the coal, and made small 
complaint that frequently it had little in common with gas coal. 
War is a hard task master, and, in this time of shadow, working 
results have fallen off—smaller makes, a reduced yield of coke, 
poorer gas, &c., have been the rule. Interruptions of the coal 
supply, and consequent limitation of gas consumption, together 
with the inferior quality of the coal, have had a damaging effect 
on the gas-coke market. The export trade in coke has been inter- 
fered with. There were many attendant evils. Owing to its bad 
quality, more coal had to be carbonized and more settings kept in 
action ; there was greater wear and tear on the apparatus; good 
coke for heating the retort-settings was not available, neither was 
good lubricating material for conveyors, &c. Last year some of 
these points were mentioned; but, contrary to our hopes, things 
have gone from bad to worse. 

As to price, long consultations resulted in an increase of 2s. a ton 
being conceded to the coal factors on Jan.1 last. The Association 
endeavoured to ward off the impending evil, and, in conjunction 
with the German Municipal Conference, presented a petition to the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce and Industry begging that fresh 
heavy financial burdens should not be imposed on gas-works, as 
they would involve a reduction in output, which was an event 
directly opposed to the interests of the community as well as of the 
conduct of the war. The remonstrances of representatives of con- 
sumers have, however, beenin vain. A second increase of 2s. per 
ton came into force on May 1, quite unexpectedly and so sud- 
denly that there was no opportunity of opposing it. 


INCREASE IN GAs CONSUMPTION. 


The output of gas in the year 1916-17 still shows an increase 
over the preceding year and the pre-war period, though from the 
middle of December last it has been unfavourably affected by 
the compulsory limitation of consumption. How great has been 
the effect of this may be realized from the following figures for 
the output of gas in Lubeck, which are typical of other places 
also: In January to April, 1916, there was an average increase of 
25°3 p.ct. over the preceding year. In May to September, 1916, 
the increase was 15'9 p.ct.—the effect of the introduction of 
“Summer Time” being here noticeable. In October to Decem- 
ber, 1916, the increase averaged 15'1 p.ct.; while in January to 
March, 1917, it was only 6°3 p.ct. 


LABOUR. 


The question of personnel has occupied us very much during the 
past year. It assumed a more serious character as days went 
by, and all serviceable hands were relentlessly taken for military 
service. Feeble old age and untrained youth are inefficient sub- 
stitutes, and our works have now to be content with the not 
exactly lovely, if interesting, motley mixture of soldiers, prisoners 
of war, Belgian civilians, and other types of people, or ultimately 
with the “eternal feminine.” We have to carry on with these, 
not of our own accord—for that has ceased to be—but merely to 
meet the pressing needs of the time. 

So far as the supply of fitters is concerned, the courses of in- 
struction at various centres have been useful, and have helped to 
fill many gaps. For instance, the courses at Dantzig give quali- 
fying instruction for plumbers, smiths, and brass-fitters, while 
there is a secondary school training in gas and water fitting for 
men invalided out of the army, and courses for prisoners of war, 
arranged by Professor Bunte in collaboration with the Baden 
Agricultural Department. At the instance of Herr Reinhard, of 
Leipsic, the Association presented a petition to the War Labour 
Department of the Ministry of War, asking for a supply of suit- 
able labour for the retort-houses. The following reply has been 
received : “ As the Acting District Commanders have been already 
reminded by special instruction that gas and water works are to 
receive every consideration in regard to labour, it is considered 
unnecessary to make any further general order. In particular 


cases of pressing need, whether for officials or men, immediate 
application should be made to the District Commander; and if 
this proves unavailing, a request should, if necessary, be directed 
to the War Labour Department.” 
EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE PRICE oF Gas. 
Last year it was pointed out that an effect of the war would be 


war influences that are constantly becoming more tangible—such 
as the difficulties and expense of coal supply, the sequestration of 
stocks and materials, and the rise in wages and prices of materials. 
While formerly, however, it was merely a rise of a few pence per 
1000 c.ft. in order to keep the gas-works on something like the 
same basis as in peace time, and to meet the considerably in- 
creased expenses, now totally different influences are coming into 
play. Instead of a small demand—made, indeed, unwillingly— 
there are now an imperative order and compulsory measures of 
a most incisive and disagreeable kind. Any reasonable tariff is 
scoffed at, and gas-works are compelled to make gas so dear that 
a considerable falling off in its consumption is inevitable. The 
measures vary; but one or two examples may be cited. At Crefeld, 
the charge for any gas consumed in either November, December, 
or January which is in excess of the consumption in October is 
17s. per 1000 c.ft. At Nauheim Bad, the ordinary charge is 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft.; but for any quantity in excess of three-fourths of 
the quantity consumed in the same period of the preceding year, 
£1 8s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. is charged. 

In view of these far-reaching changes and impending burdens, 
it is a vital question what is to be done to balance their ill-effects 
and ensure the commercial or industrial success of gas-works in 
future. There are certainly limits to increases in the price of 
gas or in receipts from residuals; and to reductions of working 
expenses, and other sources of equalization, economy must be 
looked for. One that appeals especially to me has been indicated 
by Herr Schafer, of Dessau, in an article in “‘ Wasser und Gas,” 
in which he advocates the co-operation of adjacent gas-works in 
order to avoid energy being frittered away to the disadvantage of 
gas supply as a whole. 


Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Obviously wisdom dictates sensible economy of materials, and 
new construction should be undertaken only where its neces- 
sity, purpose, and economy are patent. Such considerations have 
led to the establishment of a “‘ Gas Department,” recently enlarged 
to a “ Gas and Water Department.” Started, at the instance of 
the Building Revision Department, by the War Office, it is intended 
to be a technical consultative office, with the following objects: 
(1) The support of measures for maintaining the productive 
capacity of existing plant ; (2) co-operation for the purpose of 
supplying gas, by extensions, new construction, joint working, 
&c.; (3) revision of plans for construction and extensions; and 
(4) furnishing technical information on other services competing 
with public gas-works. 

This is yet another department in a time of over-organization ; 
but, nevertheless, it must be hoped that its work will prove of 
value to all. 

TAXATION. 


Unfortunately, necessity has compelled new ideas of taxation 
to be accepted ; and it was not surprising that coal, notwithstand- 
ing its considerable price, has been marked down for a heavy tax. 
The. coal-tax, which has been adopted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, amounts to 20 p.ct. of the selling price of the coal at the 
pit head. It was impossible to oppose the tax successfully. 
The Empire wants money, which everyone must help to pro- 
vide. We must all be content, therefore, to settle lines for its 
proper incidence, and to keep in touch with the Imperial 
Treasury in regard thereto. The Treasury, after prolonged 
consideration, adopted the following basis of working—viz.: 
“With gas-works and coke-oven works the burden imposed by the 
tax is to be placed on gas and coke in the ratio of the proceeds 
from the sale of the gas and coke disposed of by the gas or coke 
works.” This plan did not tally fully with the views of the Special 
Committee, which was of opinion that ordinary gas-works should 
pass the tax wholly on to the chief product—viz., gas—and leave 
untouched by it the bye-products which are dependent on the state 
of the market. Also that coke-oven gas supplied to gas-works, 
being a bye-product of the coke-works, should not be increased 
in price on account of the tax. Coke-oven works should shift the 
burden of the tax on to the coke delivered by them. It transpired, 
however, that the Treasury would not adopt any formula of 
this kind either in the decree itself or in the regulations for apply- 
ing it. Consequently, it was necessary for us to restrict our 
efforts to obtaining simplicity and uniformity in the procedure for 
settling the incidence of the tax. A petition has been presented 
to the Federal Council asking that there should be only the fol- 
lowing Courts of Arbitration in the matter—one for gas-works 
making their own coal gas, one for gas-works which receive coke- 
oven gas, and one for water-works. The request was also made 
that the Courts should be composed of technical men nominated 
by our Association. In order that the proper incidence of the tax 
may be well thrashed out, suggestions are invited by the Council 
of the Association. 

The traffic tax also has been imposed; but gas-works are not 
directly affected by it, as an increase in the loading allowance 
takes away its effect. 

Taxation is a ticklish matter; and neither the Association nor 
its Taxation Committee must be blamed if the gas industry 
becomes more deeply affected by it than at present. The Com- 
mittee have carefully followed the trend of events, and are 
ready for all eventualities. They are keeping in touch with the 
corresponding Committee of the Union of Electricity Works, 
as it is most desirable that the representatives of both forms of 





.an almost universal increase in the price of gas. This is due to 





energy—gas and electricity—should unite, both for the sake 
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of strength and to direct any taxation on right lines equally for 
both as far as may be. 


ORGANIZATION AND REPRESENTATION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The important questions of economies of working of gas under- 
takings which the war has raised have directed attention to the 
organization of the industry. Naturally, there has been some 
overlapping of the activities of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers and those of younger bodies, such as the 
Central Gas Bureau, the Commercial Union of German Gas- 
Works, &c. But the more important and essential it is to have a 
good organization, the more difficult is it to solve the question 
of securing it. In no sphere is greater care requisite in order to 
avoid errors being made and decisions arrived at the consequences 
of which it will be difficult subsequently to make good. 

The Council of the Association have for a long time past dis- 
cussed this question of organization. The only positive result so 
far has been that three members—Herren Korting and Lem- 
pelius, for the gas industry, and Herr Kummel for water supply— 
have been entrusted with the representation of the Association’s 
interests in the capital of the empire in all matters requiring 
urgent decisions during the war. This delegation of powers was 
absolutely essential at the present time. The authority of the 
three members is limited to matters of extreme urgency, and they 
are to act in the closest possible concert with the Council and 
President of the Association. Of another aspect of the matter, 
there is no doubt that after the war a thorough revision will be 
necessary on such questions as the location and duties of the 
Technical General Secretary of the Association, who should 
preferably be in Berlin (instead of at Carlsruhe, as at present) 
as the centre of its activities, the office of the “ Journal fiir Gas- 
beleuchtung ” (now edited at Carlsruhe and published at Munich), 
the location of the Association’s Instructional anti Experimental 
Works, and the relations of the Association with the colleges, 
especially that at Charlottenburg. Efforts, moreover, have been 
made recently to clearly define the relationships of the various 
technical gas institutions, and to lay down more clearly their 
respective spheres of activity. An article published towards the 
close of last year proposed that these spheres should be defined 
as follows—viz.: The German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers should have purely technical-scientific aims ; the Com- 
mercial Union of German Gas-Works should concern itself with 
purely industrial matters and trade in bye-products; while the 
Central Bureau for Gas Propaganda should represent the interests 
of the gas industry as a whole, and maintain relations with the 
authorities throughout Germany. 

The writer of the article contended that the proposed division 
of work was supported by the statutes of the three bodies. While 
the advantage of clear distinction of their functions cannot be 
overrated, it is nevertheless questionable whether the Statutes 
of the Association at least are in keeping with the limitation sug- 
gested. It is doubtful if the Association could unreservedly hand 
over to another body the study of practical questions in the gas 
industry, which it has hitherto carried on. Anyhow, the question 

must be examined thoroughly in order to see that the position of 
the Association as the fully representative body of the gas industry 
is not wrongfully challenged. In order to be prepared for dealing 
with this question, the Council have appointed a Committee,. 
chiefly composed of past members of Council, to consider it 
without bias, and to report what organization will best meet the 
future needs of the German gas industry. 


Tue Gas INpustry OuTSIDE GERMANY. 


The ill-effects of the war on the gas industry have been more 
marked abroad, especially in the countries at war with Germany, 
than at home. A deplorable state of things prevails in countries 
dependent on English export of coal. Want of ships’ space, the 
enormous rise in the price of coal, and high freights have made 
their supply almost impossible. Italy and France have been 
badly hit—especially Venice, Genoa, and Milan. Sometimes any 
gas consumption has been prohibited, sometimes the price of gas 
has been increased sevenfold, sometimes the works have made a 
considerable loss. You know our chief enemy—England—has 
suffered under deprivations, shortage of material, high prices, and 
serious wage struggles. The proud Briton sees things developing 
badly for him; and the knowledge is dawning gradually on him 
that war is not always a magnificent business. The Germans 
await the end tranquilly—our submarines are at work. They will 
attain their object, in which we descry a just retribution. This 
is not the place to say more. We will not emulate the English 
technical men, who prefaced the retrospect on the year 1916, in 
the English “ JournaL,” with political reflections which had 
nothing to do with our industry, but which, as a contributor to the 
German Journal observed, bore testimony to their one-sided and 
strong feeling of self-righteousness and real English hypocrisy. 
In it Germans were reproached invidiously for placing might before 
right, displaying cowardice and treachery, and committing every 
kind of atrocity; the “ludicrous” peace offer of the German 
Empire was branded as fantastic stage-play, and covered with 
scorn and derision ; and the exploits of our submarines and air-ships 
were designated as murder and manslaughter—as the work of 
barbarians before whom the civilized world shuddered with loath- 
ing. Enough! we will not follow the English technical men in this 
course; itis not the German way. But it is not uninteresting, as 

a study of national psychology, to observe the effect of the sick- 


once called friends, and to see how the outlook for mutual human 
work of culture is dimmed and how racial hatred blinds to all and 
every reason. 

The journal “Chemische Industrie” gathers from papers on 
England’s Commercial War that, according to the English, French, 
and American Technical Press, the reason of the German superi- 
ority in almost all branches of industry is to be found not merely 
in organization, but in extraordinarily close relations between 
scientific investigation and technology. We have every reason to 
rejoice at this correlation. Prof. H. Bunte, our Nestor and scien- 
tific leader for many years past, said a year ago that the chemical 
industry founded on tar showed a double face—one turned towards 
peace, the other towards war—but that the object of war was 
peace. Our industry is based on getting the most out of coal, and 
we may confidently expect that knowledge and experience acquired 
in the hard times of war will bear rich fruit in peace. I conclude 
by wishing that this peace, for humanity’s sake, may soon come, 
and that the gas and water industries may be found ready for the 
great problems that will await them. 





INCREASING THE INTERNAL AIR-SUPPLY TO 
INVERTED GAS-FLAMES. 





Alexander’s Method. 
At the seat of the bunsen flame is the blue or greenish looking 
inner cone which is the commencing point of combustion so far as 


the amount of air admitted with the gas will allow. The outer 
cone is the part where the half-burned gases are more or less 
completely burned in the outside air—the degree of complete com- 
bustion depending upon various factors, such as the pressure and 
composition of the gas, the amount of air drawn in in relation to 
the requirements of the gas, the degree of perfection of admixture, 
and so forth. The progressive character of the combustion from 
the inner cone to the outside of the flame is disclosed by the 
experimental temperature measurements that have been made, 
which indicate that there are great temperature variations relative 
to the structure of the flame within (as Prof. Arthur Smithells has 
shown) very small distances. 
Through the burner itself, the amount of air sucked in has re- 
lation to the pressure of.the gas; and the greater the pressure, 
the greater the resistance to firing-back with an increase in the 
proportion of the air to the gas consumed, but which proportion 
must be such that the oxygen and the accelerated combustion are 
equal to overcoming the cooling effect of the nitrogen introduced 
with the increased quantity of air. Now these various elementary 
facts show that, with the ordinary incandescent burner, sufficient 
air is not brought into admixture with the gas without a secondary 
supply outside the flame to complete combustion, but that, pro- 
viding the pressure is sufficient to prevent lighting-back, a larger 
proportion of the air necessary for complete combustion can be 
introduced into the mixture. The question arises whether there 
are not means of admitting a larger supply of air, and so primarily 
better aérating the flame to secure perfect combustion, without 
setting-up conditions that will cause lighting-back. Various ex- 
pedients have been put forward—such as multiple cone burners 
with the air taken in in stages. Even then it was found that in 
the burner-tube there was not perfect admixture throughout the 
stream of gas. At the outer part of the stream, there was a 
larger proportion of air than in the inner part. To change this 
condition, it will be remembered, burners at one time put in an 
appearance which employed midget fans for creating perfect ad- 
mixture. But these increased the cost of the burners, and were 
constantly going wrong through the effect. of the heat upon the 
lightly made moving part. Now we have introduced to notice a 
new patented proposal by Mr. C. J. Alexander, of No. 53, Albany 
Street, N.W., by which he introduces a secondary supply of 
heated air, independent of that which forms the mixture in the 
tube, right to the inner surface of the inner cone of the flame— 
the invention, which is simplicity itself, being specially appli- 
cable to inverted burners. . ; 
Before, however, further referring to the invention, there is a 
pertinent, but we are afraid almost forgotten, passage in the lec- 
ture which (the late) Prof. Vivian B. Lewes delivered before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in 1897,and which may be conveni- 
ently brought to light again in this connection. He said: 


The bunsen flame gets from the mixture only roughly one-half the 
air necessary for its complete combustion—the other portion 
being obtained from the exterior of the flame during combustion. 
It is this burning of the gas constituents in two stages that gives 
the dual character to the flame ; the inner cone being due to in- 
complete combustion at the expense of the previously admixed 
air, while the outer cone is formed by the combustion of the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the inner cone at the expense of the 
oxygen from the outer air. . . . One of the greatest mis- 
takes which have been made with regard to mantle burners, is 
that the flame with the mantlé has been considered as being the 
same as the flame without the mantle. A moment of conside- 
ration will show the fallacy of this. If a burner be arranged so 
as to give a satisfactory flame, the combustion will be carried on 
at the expense of about three-fifths of the total air required, 
which had been previously mixed with the gas, while at least 
two-fifths more have to be obtained from the air ; and when the 
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flame is burning unchecked, and without a mantle, it obtains 
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this without any trouble. On placing the mantle over the 
flame, however, the fine network gets rapidly heated to a high 
temperature, and the condition of the flame will be entirely 
altered—the inner zone of combustion, at the expense of the 
previously admixed air, continuing as before, while the pro- 
ducts of this incomplete combustion have to find their way 
through the meshes of the mantle and burn upon its surface 
as the hot mantle will prevent the diffusion inwards of the neces- 
sary air to complete the combustion below its surface. In order, 
therefore, to obtain the necessary conditions for a good burner 
for this purpose, it is necessary to obtain a mixture richer in air 
before combustion than with the ordinary burner ; and, though 
this is easy to obtain when the gas is under high pressure, the 
problem offers considerable difficulties when there is-only the 
ordinary town pressure to deal with. 


This question of increasing the air supply to the interior of the 
flame itself, without promoting firing-back of the flame, is there- 
fore one that merits consideration. Mr.Alexander claims that he 
has succeeded, and, as we have said, by very simple means indeed. 
The accompanying illustration, showing a section of an inverted 
burner tube, plainly. indicates how he obtains the auxiliary air 
supply to the interior surface of the hollow inner cone of the flame 
without setting-up a firing-back condition. Across the burner tube 
is a small bar through which is a circular channel, opening to the 
outer air on opposite sides of the tube. From this channel de- 
pends a tube centrally placed in the 
burner tube ; and thus—dquite in- 
dependently of the mixture of gas 
and air in the burner tube itself— 
the pulling action of the flame 
draws in a secondary supply of air 
which is delivered (as said) to the 
interior surface of the inner cone. 
Thus the gas and air mixture is 
delivered to the point of combus- 
tion through the annular space 
formed by the outer and the in- 
terior tubes. The obstruction to 
the stream of mixture has the effect 
of preventing its inner part being 
richer in gas than the outer part, 
and the outer part richer in air than 
the inner part—in this way pro- 
moting more complete mixing. At 
the same time, the air in the inner 
tube becomes heated before deli- 
very to the inner cone. There is 
; os one point which may be suggested 
to the inventor; and it is that he should ensure that the inlets to 
this secondary air supply are carried well out of the path of the 
uprising products of combustion, so that no part of the spent pro- 
ducts of combustion vitiates the air supply drawn in and delivered 
to the flame. [Since this was written, Mr. Alexander states that 
he has tested the present position of the air-inlets and the idea of 
taking them farther afield, and he finds no difference in the flame. 
aa” therefore, chemically and thermally, there is no ill- 

With the burner (which the inventor calls the “ Oriole”) no gas 
adjustment is found necessary beyond that provided by the tap; 
and when ‘the tap is turned so that there is no flame noise, the 
point of maximum intensity is obtained at the mantle. We have 
witnessed the burner in use—in the large size. The flame itself 
seen without the mantle points to a highly intense combustion ; 
and by it the mantle is made perfectly and uniformly incandes- 
cent in every part. Beyond this we cannot go, as there are not 
yet available photometrical tests backed by an authority recog- 
nized in the gas industry. But what the inventor has aimed at 
has been to secure perfect combustion, so avoiding the drawbacks 
of imperfect combustion, a burner which will appeal to the general 
public for cheapness and simplicity, and one which on a low gas 
consumption will maintain a high lighting power. The war has 
stopped the placing of the new burner on the market. With the 
difficulties with metal supplies, and the commandeering of works 
and machinery, no one will look at the question of the manufac- 
ture of new designs unless they have to do with munitions of war. 
So with this introduction, we must leave the new burner, await 
its development in small, medium, and large size, and the proof 


(by the aid of the photometer, and daily experience) of the higher 
working efficiency, 
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_ __ Briquettes in the United States.—The output of fuel briquettes 
in the United States in 1916, according to statistics issued y the 
Bureau of Mines, was 295,155 net tons, which was an increase of 
73,618 tons over 1915, and constituted the greatest production on 
record. The large increase is attributed both to the improvement 
in trade conditions arising from the unusual demand for coal, 
and to the greater appreciation on the part of users of the value 
of briquettes for household fuel. Improvements have, during the 
last two years, been made in the process of manufacturing ; and 
the product from many of the plants is said now to give off less of 
the heavy, tarry smoke to which objection has been taken in the 
past. Though this improvement appears to have been largely 
accomplished by the use of asphaltic pitch as a binder, it is 
Lae out that this advantage possessed by asphaltic pitch may 
n the long run be off-set by other advantages of coal-tar pitch— 
such as lower cost, ease of manipulation, and stronger briquettes. 


PRIMARY VOLATILE PRODUCTS OF COAL 
CARBONIZATION. 


U.S.A. Bureau of Mines Bulletin. 

TueERE has just been issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines one of their “‘ Technical Papers” (No. 140), dealing with 
“The Primary Volatile Products of the Carbonization of Coal.” 
It was written by Messrs. Guy B. Taylor and Horace C. Porter, 
and is a sequel to Bulletin No. 1. It is very timely, says “Gas 
Record” [Chicago], in that in the past three years attention has 
been directed to the volatile products of American coal in a way 
not heretofore considered attractive in a commercial sense. 


The pamphlet consists of 44 pages of matter descriptive of ex- 
periments on Pittsburg, New River, Illinois, and Wyoming coals 
with the results of distillation at low and high temperatures under 
vacuum and at atmospheric pressure. The effects of slow and 
rapid heating of coals and the secondary reactions as a result of 
heating gas and residue from slow, low-temperature carbonization 
are cited. The recent work of other experimentors is reviewed, 
says our contemporary, and the following conclusions drawn. 

A high-grade bituminous coal of the gas-making type decom- 
poses by heat primarily into paraffin hydrocarbons, and a com- 
pletely altered non-volatile residue, with small quantities of water, 
carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide. The three latter products 
are the first produced, although in small quantity. From some 
other types of bituminous coal, they are produced in greater re- 
lative quantities than from the gas-coal type. Complex and varied 
secondary reactions induced by superheating the hydrocarbons, 
water vapour, and carbon dioxide are of great importance in in- 
dustrial high-temperature carbonization. 

The products of low-temperature carbonization from coal of 
the Pittsburgh type on an industrial scale at about 800° to goo° 
Fahr. (427° to 482° C.) will consist of a rich gas amounting to 06 
to 07 c.ft. per pound of coal, and a large yield of oil or tar, com- 
prising 10 to 12 p.ct. of the coal. This tar consists chiefly of 
paraffin hydrocarbons, is very low in (or possibly entirely devoid 
of) benzene and naphthalene derivatives, and practically devoid 
of free carbon. The gas will contain 6 to 7 p.ct. of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons and 20 to 25 p.ct. of ethane and its higher homo- 
logues, and consequently will have a high calorific and illuminat- 
ing value. The tar may be either redistilled or subjected to 
cracking processes, so as to produce light oils (gasoline substitutes) 
whose yield will be greater than, and probably at least double, 
that obtained by high-temperature carbonization. 

The results suggest the possibility that low-temperature car- 
bonization might be utilized in gas manufacture as an enriching 
process by passing through the low-temperature retorts a rela- 
tively large quantity of a thin gas, such as blue water gas, sweep- 
ing-out the light oil vapours that are primarily liberated at these 
low temperatures. The utilization of inferior coals for making 
gas by such a process may be found practicable. 

Based on the experimental results of low-temperature decom- 
position in a vacuum, the following hypothesis is proposed for the 
constitution of coal. 

All kinds of coal consist of cellulosic degradation products more 
or less altered by the processes of aging, together with derivatives 
of resinous substances in different proportions, also more or less 
altered. These substances are many in number, and closely 
graded into one another in their nature and composition. They 
all undergo decomposition on moderate heating. Some, however, 
decompose more rapidly than others at the lower temperatures. 
The less altered cellulosic derivatives decompose more easily than 
the more altered derivatives, and also more easily than the resinous 
derivatives. The cellulosic derivatives on moderate heating 
decompose so as to yield water, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
and hydrocarbons, giving less of the first three products the more 
mature and altered they are. The resinous derivatives, on the 
other hand, decompose on moderate heating, so as to yield princi- 
pally the paraffin hydrocarbons, with probably hydrogen also as 
a direct decomposition product. 

The more mature bituminous coals with good coking properties 
contain a large percentage of resinous derivatives, and their cellu- 
losic constituents have been highly altered. The younger bitumi-, 
nous and sub-bituminous coals consist chiefly of cellulosic deriva- 
tives much less altered than those in the older coals. They un- 
dergo a large amount of decomposition below their fusion points, 
and (partly for this reason) many of them do not coke. 











North British Association of Gas Managers.—The annual meet- 
ing will be held in the hall of the Philosophical Society, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, on Friday, Sept. 7, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. Lang, the Engineer and Manager of the Vale of Leven Gas 

' Company, Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 

Control of Incandescent Mantles in Germany.—It is reported 
in the “Ironmonger” that the incandescent mantle industry in 
Germany will shortly be put under a scheme of rationing, which 
is expected to have for its first result a reduction of the still very 
considerable export trade. Even at the present time, German 
incandescent mantles are sold abroad at lower prices than those 
ruling in the home market ; and it is suspected that large quanti- 





' ties of them reach enemy countries vid neutral States. 
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BOURNEMOUTH MOTORS ALTERED FOR COAL GAS USE. 





Mr. Puitip G. G. Moon, the Acting General Manager of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, 

sends a photograph of two of their motors which have been altered for the use of coal gas, and are running 

quite satisfactorily. He remarks that the change was easily made, and many of the lorry and char-a-banc 
owners in the district are now alte;jng their vehicles for use with coal gas. 
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WRIGHT’S CANTEEN GAS APPARATUS. 





Messrs. JoHN Wricut & Co., of Birmingham, send some photographs ‘of large installations of canteen 
plant and fittings of exceptional size which they have recently completed. 





The first, which is here reproduced, shows a part of one of two 


kitchens at large munition works in the Midland district. In the 
foreground are to be seen a carving table and hot closet with three 
recesses and overhead gear; a central range, having four ovens 
and extended hot plate and hood; and beyond this a large roaster 
and a hot closet. In addition to what appear in.the photograph, 
the installation includes: Two “Celt” vegetable and pudding 
steamers ; three vegetable boilers with baskets; a “ Cito” griller 
and toaster on stand; another hot closet similar to that shown; 
an “Atlas” stockpot and stand; an additional “Sector” hot 
closet and carving table to that shown in the foreground of the 




















photograph; and three tea boilers. In the servery, which occu- 
pies part of a gallery running all round the large dining room 
where the apparatus is installed, there are also two hot closets 
and two tea-boilers. The installation also includes ten of the 
firm’s “ Canteno” boilers for delivering an immediate and con- 
stant supply of boiling water for tea-making purposes. 

The second photograph shows a very large range of roasting 
ovens, with continuous hot plate, plate rack, and hood, which, it 
is said, forms part of one of the most extensive installations of 
canteen apparatus ever fitted up in the country. The range here 
illustrated consists of eight full-sized ovens with double doors; 
and the length of the apparatus is about 30 ft. 


= 








Search for Oil in England.—Discussing the Petroleum Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament, the “ Pall Mall Gazette” says 
that the opinion of a well-known expert is: ‘‘ The chances of pay- 
able oil-fields being discovered in this country are, of course, specu- 
lative. But, then, such enterprises are always more or less specula- 
tive. Mining in its initial stages is, in most cases, nothing but a 
gamble. Herein lies the wisdom of Mr. Long’s Bill. Oilfields of 
uncertain value are known to exist. The Bill eliminates the private 
speculator. TheGovernment assume the risk, andif they ‘ strike oil’ 








the country, and not a syndicate of capitalists, gets the benefit. The 
Bill places in the hands of the Government all rights to petroleum 
and natural gas. By all means let the State undertake the neces- 
sary boring. If payable fields be located, it will be an incalculable 
boon tothe country. Modern industrial development has rendered 
oil absolutely essential.” In the Bill, the expression “petroleum 
means all petroleum and natural gas and their relative hydrocar- 
bons (excluding coals and bituminous shales) existing in their 
natural condition in strata. 
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IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting in Belfast. 
AFTER having met for some years in Dublin, the annual gathering of the Association took place last 
Tuesday in Belfast, when there was a fair muster of members in attendance, to take part in a busy day’s 
proceedings. The meeting was held in the Council Chamber of the magnificent new Belfast City Hall, 


under the presidency of Mr. A. S. Brook, of Lisburn. 


A WELCOME TO THE City. 


Sir Crawrorp M‘CuLracu, ex-Lord Mayor, said he was sorry the 
Lord Mayor was away on an important business engagement. He had 
asked him to come and express his regret for his absence, and on 
behalf of the citizens to extend to the Association a warm welcome to 
the city. The members were there for their annual conference, to take 
into consideration matters that pertained to the welfare of their different 

. undertakings, which, of course, represented both private and munici- 
pally owned concerns. He thought they would be able in Belfast to 
learn something that would be to their advantage, because the citizens 
were justly proud of their gas undertaking. He remembered, when he 
occupied the position of Lord Mayor, he rather took a pride in pointing 
out to the deputations and visitors who came along what had been 
accomplished in connection with the gas undertaking ; and perhaps it 
would not be altogether out of place, although it might be ancient his- 
tory to many present, to say that in Belfast they supplied practically 
as cheap gas as anywhere in the Kingdom. It was the cheapest in 
Ireland ; and he believed there were only one or two towns in England 
or Scotland that equalled Belfast in this respect. This seemed to him 
an extraordinary thing ; and, indeed, he had never been able altogether 
to explain it, having regard to the fact that they had to pay so much for 
the carriage of gas coal. It went to show that the Corporation had not 
starved the undertaking. In other words, they had, in his opinion, 
put in the best possible up-to-date machinery, financed the concern 
properly, and, above all, it had been well managed. In Belfast, in 
connection with their municipal trading undertakings, they endea- 
voured, whenever the need arose, as regarded the managership, to 
show no favour whatever, but to procure the best possible man—not 
caring whether he was English; Irish, or Scotch. The result, he 
thought, fully justified this policy. [‘t Hear, hear.”] The success 
of their concern was,dependent not only on the up-to-date machinery, 
but also on the management. No matter what machinery one might 
have, if it was not managed properly it was not going to be a great 
success, In Belfast, not only did they produce the cheap gas to which 
he had already referred, but they had been able to give large sums to 
the relief of the rates. In fact, the hall in which they were assembled 
was a monument to the Gas Department. The Corporation having 
secured the best site and the best design for the hall, the Gas Com- 
mittee said, ‘‘ We are going to help to pay, so that the burden may not 
fall altogether on the ratepayers.’’ Therefore the Committee paid 
interest and sinking fund amounting to £11,300 a year, and they had 
contributed altogether £168,700 towards the hall. At the end of the 
sinking fund period the hall would bea free gift to the City of Belfast. 
There was no ground rent; and it would be absolutely clear of debt. 
He hoped the members would find their visit interesting ; for, apart 
altogether from gas, there were many concerns in Belfast well worth 
seeing. They were justly proud of the fact that in the city some of 
the largest undertakings in the world were to be seen. The manu- 
facture of gas at the lowest practicable price was of the greatest 
possible importance, not only for ordinary lighting, heating, and 
cooking purposes, but to enable the industrial concerns to com- 
pete with any others of a similar character; and their great aim in 
Belfast had been to furnish such a supply. At the gas-works, Mr. 
J. D. Smith, the Engineer and Manager, would be delighted to see 
the members, and to give them any information he could, because it 
was only right and proper that every undertaking should obtain what 
benefit was possible from what had been accomplished in Belfast in 
the direction of the production of cheap gas. Therefore, he hoped 
they would be able to spend a short time at the gas-works. He hoped, 
also, that their visit to the city would prove pleasant, and that they 
would carry home with them happy recollections of their meeting 
there. [Applause.] . 
The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Association, thanked Sir Crawford 
M'‘Cullagh for giving them so hearty a welcome to the magnificent 
City of Belfast. 
THE PRESIDENT’s MEDAL. 


Sir CRAwForD M'‘Cu. acu said he had one other pleasant function to 
perform. He had been asked to present to the President the gold medal 
which he had in his hand. The gift testified to a great deal of appre- 
ciation on the part of the members, and demonstrated that they were 
perfectly satisfied with what Mr. Brook had done for the Association. 
He hoped the President would live long to serve the community among 
whom he resided. 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks, said that during his residence 
in Ireland he had been most comfortable, and had been well received 
wherever he had gone. There was really very little difference between 
the North of Ireland and his own County of Yorkshire. 


APOLOGIES. 





Apologies for absence were read from Mr. H. Kirkham (New Ross), 
Mr, J. Whimster (Armagh), and Mr. J, E. Enright (Tralee). 


THE Report anD Accounts. 

The Hon. SECRETARY and TREASURER (Mr. G. Airth, of Dundalk) 
then read the report of the Committee. In this, reference was made 
to the discussion at the last annual meeting on the coal crisis, when 
it was agreed that the following resolution should be sent to the Board 


of Trade, the Irish parliamentary leaders, and the public bodies and 
Press of Ireland. 


‘*That this meeting, representative of the gas industry in Ireland, 
views with the gravest apprehension the present condition of coal supply 





to Ireland, and is convinced, should this condition not be speedily re- 
lieved, many of the smaller gas-works and other industries must shut- 
down, with consequent loss and inconvenience to the public. 

‘* We therefore urge upon the Government the extreme and immediate 
necessity for adopting such measures as will assure an adequate supply 
of coal at reasonable prices, including sea carriage. 

‘* That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Irish parliamentary leaders, and the public bodies 
and Press in Ireland. 

‘* That a Sub-Committee of three members be appointed to deal with 
this matter, and if necessary seek an interview with the President of the 
Board of Trade.’’ 


This resolution has practically been adopted by all the parties men- 
tioned, and forwarded to the proper quarters; and though, the Com- 
mittee stated, it has so far met with no financial success, it may still 
have good results in the future. The Committee recommended that a 
donation of £3 3s. be sent to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. The number of ballot papers received shows that 
many of the members are not taking that interest which is desirable in 
the Association; and the Committee asked them to take full advantage 
of their rights in this respect. 

The Aupiror (Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin) then went through 
the accounts, which showed a balance in hand of £51 16s. 7d. He 
added that the annual subscriptions were a little bit down; but though 
the balance-sheet showed a sum of about £10 less in hand, he believed 
the Secretary had nearly as much as this in hand already for back sub- 
scriptions. 

Coat PRICES AND FREIGHTS, 


Mr. J. Paterson (Waterford), in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said, with regard to the proposed donation to the Bene- 
volent Fund, this was a very worthy object, and it was a commend- 
able recommendation to come from the Committee. As to the question 
of coal prices and freights, he would like to ask the Committee if there 
had ever been any favourable outcome as the result of all the communica- 
tions they had entered into. So far as he could gather, coal prices were 
not coming down, but soaring upwards ; and as to freights, they were 
abnormally high, They had increased about 30 p.ct. since this time 
last year, when the Committee took the matter in hand; so that, while 
the Committee hoped that good would follow the steps they had 
adopted, he was sorry the results up to now had proved contrary. 
The question arose, Could the Association do anything more than they 
had done in the way of bringing pressure to bear on the “ powers that 
be” to relieve the Irish gas undertakings of this abnormal cost of coal 
and freights? It was placing all Irish gas-works at a great disad- 
vantage. The Government were appealing to undertakings to produce 
as much gas as possible, while giving the proprietors no facilities to do 
so. A great many companies and authorities were limited in the price 
they could charge; and yet they could not see their way to limit the 
prices coal-owners could charge for coal, and that ship-owners could 
charge for freight. It was an unenviable position for the gas under- 
takings to find themselves in; and the Committee should bring pres- 
sure to bear on the authorities. He thought that if the representatives 
of the larger gas undertakings of the country could be induced to lend 
their assistance, good might come of it. 

Mr. J. Woops (Bishop’s Castle) seconded the motion, and referring 
to freight prices, remarked that a great deal of time had been given to 
the question, and his own opinion was that, unless the Government 
took control of the shipping and fixed the rates, the Committee would 
be unable really to do anything in the matter. 

The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted, 


OFFICE BEARERS AND NEw MEMBERS. 
Mr, T. Duncan (Glasgow) and Mr. T. Duxbury (Manchester) were 


“appointed Scrutineers ; and they reported that the following had been 


unanimously elected : 


President.—Mr,. H. Kirkham, of New Ross. 

Vice-President.—Mr. H. W. Saville, of Drogheda. 

Members of Committee.—Mr. D. M'‘Intyre, of Dungannon; Mr. R, 
Kneeshaw, Jun,, of Clonmel; and Mr. P. B. Ellacott, of Newry. 

Auditoy.—Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer,—Mr. G. Airth, of Dundalk. 

New Members.—Mr.J.A. Pemberton, of Skibbereen ; Mr. M.J. White, 
of Youghal ; Mr. G. Hale, of Kinsale ; Mr. Thomas Whimster, of 
Armagh ; and Mr. F. R. Anderson, of Cavan. 

New Extraordinary Member.—Mr. F. G. Ambler, of Leeds. 


REPORT OF THE DistTRICT REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
THE INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 


The PrEsIDENT said that, as District Representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Institution of Gas Engineers, he had to express regret that 
he had attended very few of the large number of meetings that had been 
called. He would venture to say that the Institution of Gas Engineers 
had never called more meetings for a considerable number of years than 
in the past one. The twelve months had been crowded with matters 
of the utmost importance ; and the thanks of the gas industry were due 
to those members of the Institution Council who had ungrudgingly de- 
voted time and energy, especially in the matter of requests and consul- 
tations with the Ministry of Munitions, In the annual report of the 


Council, they referred to the continued and increasing help rendered 
to the High Explosives Department of the Ministry of Munitions in 
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feature during the year was the acceptance of the presidency of the 
Institution by the Rt. Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., F.R.S., who is the 
Director General of Explosive Supply. He had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Lord Moulton’s speech in returning thanks to the members of the 
Institution at the annual meeting in June, and of attending the luncheon 
given by the —a7 President to meet Lord Moulton. His Lordship’s 
high appreciation of the work done by the gas industry, as expressed 
by him, could not fail to render excellent service to the industry as a 
whole. The Home Office Committee consulted the Institution with 
reference to the effect of the Summer Time Act, and expressed their 
appreciation of the assistance rendered. The Council of the Gas In- 
stitution were doing good work for the industry and for the country 
at large. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT next proceeded to deliver his Inaugural Address, 
which will be found in last week’s ‘‘JourNAL"’ [pp. 271-2]. At its 
conclusion, 


Mr. T, FRIZELLE (Holywood), in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 

Brook, said it was one of the best addresses he had ever listened to. 
-Many points had been touched upon that were of real interest to the 
managers of small works, especially at the present time, when they were 
in difficulties in every direction. Of course, the labour question was 
not so acute with them as it was in England and Scotland, where young 
men bad to jointhe army. But the high wages that were being paid 
by the munition works and by the Government had made them in Ire- 
land dip deeper into their pockets. To refer to another point, they 
were always getting notice of a rise in the price of sulphuric acid; and 
at the same time the Government kept sulphate of ammonia at a fixed 
price. They asked them to make as much sulphate as they could, and 
to supply the farmers at as low a rate as possible, and yet they allowed 
the acid makers to raise the price of vitriol. The question of salaries 
the President did not touch upon. A circular might be sent from the 
Association to gas authorities and companies, drawing their attention 
to the increased cost of living, and pointing out that the labourers had 
in different cases received increases of from 25 to 55 p.ct., and that 
managers of small works should be treated at least as generously. If 
a man was paid properly, he would give of his best to his company or 
council; but his employers must look to it that he was adequately re- 
warded. He often feared that under-payment might be the means of 
making a man dishonest. A poorly paid man must get his. supplies 
somehow and from somewhere; and if the companies and councils 
regarded the matter from a proper standpoint, they would pay their 
men adequately. He had no grievance himself; but he spoke from 
what he knew of the cases of a good many other men in Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. Roserts (Newtownards) seconded the proposition, and 
added that he thought the proposal which was to come before them 
regarding the formation of a Commercial Section was a most important 
matter, which they should seriously consider. 

The vote of thanks having been cordially accorded, 

The PrEsIDENT returned thanks, and said that if the Commercial 
Section were brought about, he was sure more interest would be taken 
in the Association. He then asked Mr. Reid to introduce this subject. 


A PROPOSED COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Mr. T. J. Rein (Ballina) said that the subject which he had been 
asked to introduce was, as they had already been informed by the 
President, the proposed formation of a Commercial Section in connec- 
tion with the Association. He had himself really come to think that 
this was the most important proposition which had come forward at 
any of the meetings since the Association was started. He did not 
claim to have any special knowledge concerning how such a Commer- 
cial Section should be worked, or what it really would be. In fact, he 
thought it was this want of knowledge on his part which determined 
his selection by the Committee, following high precedent in such 
matters, to act as sponsor for the proposal at that meeting. However, 
be that as it might, he made the confession for two reasons. First of 
all, that the subject might not be prejudiced by any deficiency in his 
ad vocacy of it; and, secondly, that he might preserve a certain line of 
retreat should he deal with the matter wrongly. To further preserve 
this position, he might say that the proposal was really the President's. 


There were certain advantages in approaching a subject of which one | 


had no prior knowledge. 
any of the bias or prejudice which a more intimate knowledge would 
be sure to engender. Approaching the matter, therefore, with a mind 
free from all prejudice, he was, on considering the question, amazed at 
its possibilities. He came to think before very long that in the forma- 
tion of this Commercial Section might be seen the possibility of resus- 
citating the Association, and putting it on an even higher plane than it 
had ever reached before. 


THE POSITION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


It must be patent to every one of them that for somie time past the 
Association had not, from some cause or another, taken the place it 
should as the only Association of its kind which could claim to be 
national. They had not had the attendances of ordinary members, or 
the support which they had a right to expect. Now, he thought it 
was time that they, as an Association, should ask themselves what 
really were the causes which prevented it from being the important 
factor which it should be in the progress of the industry. They should 
try to find out if there was anything in the Association, or any de- 
ficiency in it, which prevented its advantages being made use of by 
the ordinary members more than had been the case. He did not 
think they could claim the incidence of the war as the cause of this, 
because signs were not wanting before the war broke out that the 
Association was slowly declining. Now, in connection with this fact, 
he might remark that it had often been a matter of wonder to him that 
more enthusiasm had not been shown by some of the ordinary members 
in the Association. If one read the list of attendances and studied 
what was done at the meetings, it would be seen that the changes 
were rung over a very few members. This was not as it should 


interest. 


‘to say anything which would keep them out. 
‘in, because, if the bigger men could not learn anything, they could at 


One could approach it freely, and without | 






the entire gas industry in Ireland; and every gas manager should feel 
in coming to the meetings that he was coming to an Association 
which was really his own, and in the proceedings of which he should 


:take a part, as he would in any other meeting of a similar kind. 
- This had not been the case; and he would like something to be done 
.that might make the Association appeal to every person interested in 


gas-works in Ireland, and might compel him to join it in his own 
Further, he had often noticed, and he had wondered why, 
the larger gas concerns in Ireland did not identify themselves more 
closely with the Association. He had often tried to understand the 
psychology of the persons in control of these works, which prevented 
them taking a part in the proceedings as they should do. He thought 
their action compared very unfavourably with what occurred across 
the water, where the managers of the very largest gas-works did not 
think it out of place to join in discussions in the smallest Associations. 
Without endeavouring to ascribe reasons for this, he would earnestly 
appeal to them to join and make the Association what it should be—a 
really National Association, solely concerned with the furtherance of 
the welfare of the industry. He did not care what was the size of the 
works a man might be manager of, he could not afford to comfort 
himself in a splendid isolation and look down on his smaller brethren. 
This was a feeling which should not be. There was a certain com- 
munity of interests which, deny it as one might, could not be got over. 
The gas industry in Ireland was not merely an aggregation of units— 
it ‘was one great industry ; and what affected one particular gas-works 
would affect the whole. Even the largest works were affected by 
what occurred in the smaller places. They could not get over the 
fact that they were all of them for creating good atmospheres at 
the present time ; and they must create a good atmosphere for gas. 
Anything which retarded this was inimical to the welfare of each 
individual works and must react all over the country, and all over the 
industry, for the matter of that. He had:eferred to this point parti- 
cularly, because it was always a matter of wonder to him, as he had 
said, why the larger works should not be more closely represented in 
the deliberations of the Association. It surely could not be that those 
who managed the larger concerns thought it would be beneath their 
dignity to attend the meetings. He could not believe this was their 
reason. It would be a stupid and improper attitude to ascribe to them. 


: But a letter had just been handed to him which would seem to show 


that it might be true. It was from an official of one of the large gas- 


: works ; and he would be very sorry, for the sake of the larger concerns, 
‘if the reasons given by him for keeping out of the Association should 


: be the same reason which kept others from joining. He did not wish 
They all wanted them 


_any rate by their presence allow it to be said that the Association did 
‘ really represent the whole gas industry in Ireland. The writer of the 
i letter said that, as his name was now before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, and as he was a member of many engineering and scientific 
bodies, he did not wish to join the Irish Association, This did not 
seem to be a sufficient reason for his refusal. It could not do him any 
harm to give of his knowledge to his poorer brethren. [Applause.] 


THE Uses oF A COMMERCIAL SECTION, 


Now, he had done with this phase of the subject. They might not think 

it had anything to do with the formation of a Commercial Section ; 

; but indirectly it did bear upon it. They did want the Association to 

really represent the whole industry of Ireland, big or small ; and he 

wished to extend to the managers of the larger works a most cordial 

‘ invitation to come and help them. They could not keep separate. He 

had referred to the community of interests which existed in the country ; 

‘ and it was when he considered this question of a Commercial Section 

; more closely that he came to think that in this way, by the formation 

: of a Commercial Section, they might induce those who had not hither- 

' to seen fit to join the Association, or to take any active part in it, todo 

so. It seemed strange that members of the Association and of the 

. industry, who were at all times ready to put any technical knowledge 

or skill at the service of a brother, should be so reluctant to give in- 
formation about the commercial side of their concerns, which might 
be far more valuable than any technical knowledge. The Commercial 
Section he had visualized was not like any he had heard or read of ; 

but at an¥ rate he would give his ideas to the meeting for what 
they were worth. No doubt members with a more practical know- 
: ledge of the subject would be able to reduce the building that he pro- 
posed to raise to more adequate proportions. Some years ago, there 
was a question which exercised opinion very greatly in the Association, 
and that was the question of associated management versus individual 
management. It was rather a vexed question at the time. He wanted 
to tread very carefully here; for he was not advocating associated 
management or anything of the sort. When he spoke of ‘* associated 
management "’ in this connection, it would be merely be an academical 
term. There was no doubt whatever there were advantages attaching 
to associated management which must be apparent to all of them, and 
so need not be detailed. In the purchase of materials alone— take coal, 
for example—associated management was a decided advantage ; and in 
the question of freights—which was the most important matter at the 
present time affecting their interests—it would be a similar advantage. 
In the distribution of the coal, and even in the supply of skilled 
labour, associated management clearly had advantages. He claimed 
that with a Commercial Section, they could attain all the benefits of 
associated management. There was no earthly reason why they should 
not undertake the purchase of materials in large quantities; ard if 
they could not attain the advantages he had pointed out as appertain- 
ing to associated management, they might at least consider the ques- 
tion. There were, of course, many Commercial Sections in con- 
nection with Gas Associations across the water; but the conditions 
over there were quite different. On the other side, as he under- 
stood, they only concerned themselves with the disposal of re- 
sidual products; but the section be had in mind would go further, 
and concern itself with everything that might properly be taken into 
account. Mr. Brook had handed him some information with regard 
to a Commercial Section with which he had been connected ; and he 
gathered that the various undertakings associated with it were known 





be. The Association should represent, and should loyally represent, 





by numbers, so that their identity could not be discovered. A fort- 
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nightly return of the prices and stocks of various residual products was 
sent regularly to the members who subscribed. If any information 
was required by individual members, the Secretary supplied it. Really, 
he was not trying to sketch any definite plan of what their own Com- 
mercial Section should be. It was his duty simply to recommend the 
consideration of such a project by the meeting, and then to leave it to 
the discussion, which he hoped would be full and free, to devolve 
what he trusted would prove the salvation of the Association, put it in 
@ position it was never in before, and make for the betterment of the 
industry as a whole and of every member connected with it. 


Mr. J. Paterson (Waterford) said that since he got the notice of the 
meeting, and saw by it that Mr. Reid was to bring forward this sug- 
gestion for the formation of a Coinmercial Section, he had been turning 
the thing over in his mind; and he could not quite gather what parti- 
cular form this section was to take. Mr. Reid had, however, some- 
what enlightened him. He had thought perhaps it was going to follow 
the lines of the sections in vogue across the Channel, which had been 
described as being for the purpose of dealing with the bye-products of 
the various undertakings. He did not think any of them took part in 
the purchase of materials or the distribution of them; and while he 
would not like to say that such a scheme could hardly be made work- 
able, he certainly did assert that it would be a very difficult matter. 
Where there were a number of companies, and corporations, and com- 
mittees to deal with, he was sure it would be very laborious, and 
machinery would have to be introduced to work it which would be 
so costly that few would join the movement. Mr. Reid had said that 
the proposal which he had brought forward was one of the most im- 
portant matters the Association had ever had to consider. To a large 
extent, this might be true; but, of course, it depended upon the func- 
tions that would ultimately be performed by the section. Mr. Reid 
had touched upon the question of associated management, of which 
he had now had a little more experience than was the case when 
the subject was discussed by the Association a few years ago; and 
he had said that, whether they admitted it or whether they did not, 
there were advantages connected with associated management that 
could not be secured otherwise than by the formation of a Commercial 
Section. If it were admitted that associated management carried with 
it certain advantages, which could not be disputed, then every single 
member of the Association representing a gas undertaking would wel- 
come the Commercial Section with open arms. If they were to derive 
advantages, not only in the purchasing and distribution of all the 
commodities which they required, but in the disposal of residuals—if 
it were going to be to the financial betterment of the concerns, no doubt 
every one would join it. But hecould foresee that the Sub-Committee 
which would in all probability ultimately be formed to lick the section 
into shape would have their work cut out for them. . Ofcourse, it went 
without saying that no member would commit himself that day either 
one way or the other. Mr. Reid had referred to the non-attendance 
of members at the Association meetings. This was a most regrettable 
fact. There were some members who, like himself, could not attend 
regularly ; but there were others who made no effort to do so. Why 
did they not attend and graciously lend their assistance at the meet- 
ings? There might be some who might not be able to learn much 
from the members’ deliberations ;. but they could give of their know- 
ledge. If there was any removable cause for their non-attendance, the 
matter should be looked into. As had been already pointed out, the 
greatest sinners in this respect were the representatives of the largest 
concerns in the country; and this made it doubly regrettable. He 
could quite conceive that managers of small places, for instance, 
in the South of Ireland, whose remuneration—particularly under 
present-day conditions with the high cost of living—was not large, 
might not be able to afford the cost of a long railway journey and hotel 
expenses ; and he thought it was mentioned at one of the recent meet- 
ings that if representations were made to the small companies and 
municipalities or councils who were proprietors of gas-works, and they 
were asked to pay the expenses of their managers to attend these meet- 
ings, they might see that in all probability they would be the gainers in 
the long run by doing so. He threw out this suggestion to the Com- 
mittee, as he was afraid that, without some such recommendation, they 
would be merely beating the air. He was quite in sympathy with the 
proposal to form a Commercial Section. They were not going to 
commit themselves one way or the other that day ; but the proposal to 
consider the matter was worthy of support by all. If it were thought 
workable, probably Mr. Reid would later on propose that a small Sub- 
Committee should be formed to frame areport. If such a section were 
formed, all who joined it would have to act straightly and honourably ; 
Otherwise the thing would be useless. 


FurTHER VIEWS, 


Mr. W. H. Roserts (Newtownards) remarked that it was a matter 
in which he took a great interest, but about which he knew nothing. 
He did, however, feel satisfied that a Commercial Section formed in 
connection with the Association must prove a decided advantage. He 
would give it his: whole-hearted support; and he was sure other 
members would give any assistance that might be required. 

Mr. T. FRIZELLE (Holywood) also expressed sympathy with the 
idea of forming a Commercial Section. It was about time something 
like this was done for Ireland ; but it could not be started without 
money. Money was the foundation of it ; and where was it to come 
from? Was it the gas managers who were to support it, or their em- 
ployers ? They should, he thought, begin by considering this point. 
The advantages were all for their employers; and all the meetings 
and everything since the Association was started thirty years ago had 
been for the benefit of the community in which they lived. The rate- 
payers of every town and district had been benefited by the meetings 
which had been held. As any Commercial Section would be for the 
benefit of the employers, they should be asked if they would subscribe 
towards any expenses that might be incurred in its formation. There 
was a combination in connection with a number of works in the South 
and West of Ireland through which he believed the material for the 
works was purchased ; and Mr. Reid could no doubt have enlightened 
them as to its advantages. 

Mr; H.-W, Savitve (Drogheda) thought the Committee were to be 


' small way, and then be developed as was found practicable. 
; section he had been connected with did very good work ; and if loyalty 





, congratulated both on having raised this question and on having in- 


duced Mr. Reid to introduce it, The suggestion must appeal to them ; 
but there were many difficulties in the way—particularly in the South. 
For instance, Mr. Airth and himself practically divided a county 
between them; and then some were paying double the freight others 
were. How could a Commercial Section attack this? At present they 
were practically in the hands of the Government and the Shipping 
Controller. No doubt some of them had made attempts to get some- 
thing done through the Shipping Controller, and had had the same 
experience that he had—that the results were absolutely zi]. They 
were simply left to work out their own salvation in the best manner 
they could. He did not see what a Commercial Section could do for 
them in a case like this. As to residuals, they could at the present 
time get any price they liked to ask for coke; and the chief trouble in 
pre-war times was the dumping of coke from across the water. One 
point which he had not heard raised was with regard to the price of 
sulphate‘of ammonia. They paid—taking it roughly—double as much 
fur coal as was paid across the water; and yet they were fixed to the 
same price for sulphate as works with half the charge for coal, The 
latter works sent sulphate over to Ireland, and were subsidized to the 
extent of the carriage across; and the Irish works had to sell at the 
same price as they did. This, he thought, was very unfair; and they 
ought to be subsidized to the same extent as the English works, or at 
least to the extent of the difference in the cost of coal. Another diffi- 
culty in connection with purchasing in quantities was that many of 
them worked for corporations or councils; and they were bound to 
ask for tenders under the Public Bodies Order. He did not see, unless 
they were going to get this rule amended, how they could get a local 
authority to join a combined purchasing body. Any way, no doubt, 
they must approach their committees or directors before making any 
attempt to forma Commercial Section. To try and do it without their 
approval, or even without their support, would damn the whole thing 
from the beginning. While he did not say that there was any money 
required in the first instance, he did not regard this as the best 
moment to start theidea. It was a wonder they had not done it years 
ago in the North of Ireland; but he did not see,. if it was applied to 
the whole of the country, what help it would be to them under present 
conditions. As to the attendance at the meetings, it was hard lines on 
those connected with the smaller works that the officials of the larger 
concerns should not take part in the proceedings. 

Mr. W. Mitrar (Cookstown) said the idea of this Commercial Sec- 
tion proposal was that it would enable them to buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest. No doubt, if the members were kept 
properly posted up, they could get better prices for their residuals; 
and, as to buying coal, it was probable that if they let each other know 
a little more than they did, good might result to them. While hoping 
that something would be done in regard to forming this section, he 
did not think they would get much money out of the proprietors of 
gas undertakings. If, however, a circular was sent out, it might open 
their eyes. 

Mr. R. G. Taytor (Malahide) said he desired to support the pro- 
posal for the formation of a Commercial Section. For one thing, if 
they could buy coal in large quantities, it would mean much to many 
of them in small works. 

The PresipENT remarked that, in regard to his proposal for a Com- 
mercial Section, Mr. Reid had gone further than he had anticipated he 
would do. The suggestions he had placed before them were certainly 
deserving of consideration. In his own experience on the other side of 


: the Channel, they never got any further than circularizing information 


with regard to the increased cost of coal from one year to another. 
Each member undertook that he would not sell in any other member's 
district coke or sulphate of ammonia at a less price than was being 
charged in the district. The section would have to start in a _ 

e 


could be depended upon among the members, there was no reason to 
fear starting the scheme there. The Council he was with paid the sub- 


' scription, which was quite a nominal sum—ros. a year. Any manager 


connected with a council could get it through, if the committee con- 
sented to pay it,. by having the receipt written out in a special form to 
meet the requirements of the Local Government Board Auditor. Al- 
ready this Council subscribed to the Sulphate of Ammonia Association, 
and. the Auditors saw it and passed it, because it was for information 
which was necessary: to the successful carrying-on of the undertaking. 
There was no difficulty about that. For. circularizing information, 
every works had a number, and the information was sent on post-cards; 
so that if a post-card fell into the hands of someone interested in the 
sales, he would have no knowledge of what it referred to. A key was 
supplied, which was kept by the members of the section. If any diffi- 
culty should be found in the working, he did not see why there should 
not be four sections for the North, South, East, and West of Ireland. 
He hoped the proposal would be given a trial; and if there was any 
trouble in getting councils or companies to pay the cost of sending out 
the information, or even of attending the meetings, steps might be taken 
to show them that the scheme would benefit their undertaking. 


Mr. Reip’s REpty. 


Mr. Reip remarked that he had very little to reply to. He was 
rather disappointed that more of the members had not joined in the 
discussion. What had been said seemed, on the whole, to be favour- 
able to the scheme. Some speakers had raised the very difficulties 
which the section would be designed to overcome. It was with the very 
idea of getting over these difficulties that the section would be formed. 
It would not be possible to attain right away to the Commercial Section 
he had visualized. Turning for a moment to the question of coal. 
What he himself did was to get a steamer of 300 or 400 tons into 
Dublin. He had to get it this way now; but it was a congested port, 
and labour troubles were acute—steamers being in consequence held 
up. Then there was difficulty in providing wagons, because the coal 
would all have to go into one railway company’s wagons. Suppose, 
however, that a steamer arrived, and he could dump his‘coal into as 
many railway companies’ wagons as he pleased, this would expedite 
the unloading of the steamer,.and enable them to supply coal in the 
smaller quantities which would suit.the undertakings having a smalh 
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amount of capital in hand. Everybody, it seemed, would like to see 
the section started; but they feared there were obstacles to be faced. 
It was not his intention to point out a royal road to overcome them ; but 
he did not think their surmounting was beyond the powers of members 
of the Association. In connection with what he had been saying, he 
would like to refer to the work of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion. Looking over the list of subscribers to this organization, he was 
sorry to see how very few Irish concerns were represented. It was, how- 
ever, an Association which ought to appeal more particularly to the 
small undertakings than to the larger ones, because the subscription 
was based upon the amount of gas produced; and therefore the 
smaller concerns got all the benefits which the Association could give 
at a very trifling cost. He could not speak too highly of the work of 
the British Commercial Gas Association. The publications issued by 
the Association were alone worth the amount of the subscription the 
smaller undertakings were called upon to pay. They were excellent 
productions ; and if members were in any difficulty, the Secretary was 
always willing to oblige. Every member of their Association should 
get the concern with which he was connected to subscribe its quota. 
The question had been asked, ‘‘ Where is the money to come from?”’ 
It was not the intention that the Association should find the money ; 
it was the concerns with which they were connected that should do 
this. It was a remarkable fact that the Association, though it had met 
for thirty years as the Irish Association of Gas Managers, had never 
done anything to further the individual interests of their gas managers. 
Something definite, he hoped, might take shape out of what he had 
said and the criticism that had been offered. He would suggest that 
a Committee be formed to look into the matter, and see if a Com- 
mercial Section could be started which would be beneficial to the mem- 
bers of the Association and to the works with which they were con- 
nected, and thereby to the gas industry generally. 


ELeEcTIOoN oF Districr REPRESENTATIVE. 


The PrEsIDENT proposed, and it was agreed, that Mr. H. Kirkham, 
of New Ross, the incoming President, should be the District Repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers for the 
coming year. 


Next MEETING PLACE. 


The PrEsIDENT announced that the next meeting of the Association 
would be held in Dublin. 


LUNCHEON, 


The proceedings were then adjourned for luncheon at Ye Olde 
Castle Restaurant, at which the members and friends were the guests 
of the President. - 


latermittent Vertical Retorts for Medium-Sized and Small 
Gas-Works. 

On re-assembling in the afternoon, Mr. J. G. Amsier, of Messrs. 
Goodall, Clayton, & Co., Ltd., of Leeds, read the paper on ‘‘ Inter- 
mittent Vertical Retorts for Medium-S'zed and Small Gas-Works’’ 
which was published in last week's ‘‘ JouRNAL,” p. 276 9. 


The PreEsIDENT said he was sure they were all very much obliged to 
Mr. Ambler for the trouble he had taken to come and read his paper. 
He (the speaker) had the pleasure, when he was visiting England a few 
months ago, of going to his native town of Ossett to inspect their 
installation of vertical retorts. He was agreeably surprised with the 
easy way in which all the coal was handled, and also with this system 
of discharging. Practically all the heavy work was done away with. 
He was specially interested in the arrangement for the sealing of the 
hydraulic main. A matter which concerned them was whetheror not 
for small gas-works there was any advantage, taking into account the 
cost of these installations. He had looked at the matter in a good 
many ways, and some years ago considered, in connection with the 
Lisburn Gas-Works, whether or not verticals would be the best thing 
to putin. Really, he had yet to be convinced that vertical retorts 
were the thing for very small gas-works. They were, however, cer- 
tainly doing wonders, and were likely to progress still further, because, 
of course, they were stillintheir infancy. In fact, vertical retorts were 
very useful if one had a works with the necessary output of gas. 

Mr. W. Mitvar (Cookstown) asked whether there was any instal- 
lation round about like the one referred to, which the manager of a 
small works could see in operation. Supposing the elevating machinery 
were eliminated, how would the cost of the system compare with an 
installation in the old style? Some people said the coke was smaller 
than with horizontals ; and he would like to know what was the differ- 
ence in the quality of the coke made by these intermittent verticals, as 
compared with the continuous type. Would it be possible to make the 
system pay in a 10 million c.ft. works ? 

Mr. T. J. Reip (Ballina) inquired how the cost of production com- 
pared with that of the system described a year ago by Mr. Enright, of 
Tralee. He referred to the methane-hydrogen plant. If the advan- 
tages claimed to be obtained with the plant described last year could 
be maintained in practice, he did not think, either from the point of 
view of initial cost of erection or of working results themselves, that 
auy system of retorts, vertical or otherwise, could compete with it. 

Mr. J. Paterson (Waterford) remarked that most of them already 
had a carbonizing system in a good state of preservation or otherwise. 
If one’s retorts were worn out, and it was a question of putting in new 
ones, then they could consider whether it was more advantageous to 
adopt horizontals or verticals. In such acase, verticals might be found 
better ; but where there were already horizontals in a fairly good con- 
dition, and doing their work well, small works could hardly consider 
the question of going to the expense of putting in an installation of 
verticals, whether intermittent or continuous. He could quite appre- 


ciate that, for small works, speaking generally, the intermittent sys- 
tem was the more suitable, The author, however, said the system was 
** positive and definite,’’ which was a big claim to make. It lent itself 
to the steaming arrangement ; and the results given by the steaming 


yield of coke for sale, too, was quite excellent. In fact, if all that was 
claimed in the paper was realized in actual practice, as appeared to be 
proved by the tables at the end, he would predict for it a long and well- 
deserved spell of prosperity. The author referred to the fact that some 
settings built of the same fire-clay maker’s material, and working under 
the same conditions, were worked-out considerably quicker than others. 
Perhaps some of them knew why this was. There was another factor 
besides the quality of the material used, and that was the workman- 
ship put into it. One great objection to these vertical settings applied 
very forcibly in his own case, and that was the extra strong founda- 
tions required. The settings covered a comparatively small area, and 
had to carry an enormous weight of material ; and where the works 
were situated on boggy ground, it was very difficult to get a good 
foundation. At Waterford, the works were practically on a bog, and 


, the ground had to be carefully piled ; and it was a question whether 


they could get any foundations strong enough to carry the enormous 

weight of these settings. 

Mr, T. FrizELLE (Holywood) asked what size of works was the 

smallest Mr. Ambler would recommend for this system of vertical 

retorts. 

Mr. AMBLER: Fifteen million cubic feet per annum. 

Mr. FRIZELLE (continuing) remarked that these retorts held a good 

quantity of coal; and in a small works with an output of 15 million 

cubic feet per annum, the make per day would not be very consider- 

able. It was stated that these vertical retorts took a full charge of 

gcwt. With horizontal retorts they knew the latter part of the charge 

was not of the same illuminating power as the first. With these ver- 

ticals taking 9 cwt., there would be a large amount of this tail-end of 
the charge at one time; and unless there was spare holder room—and 
where was there a small gas-works with two or three holders ?—this 
poor gas would be getting out into the mains, and there would be 
an outcry. His own opinion was that the continuous vertical was the 
system for a works making down to 30 million cubic feet—not less. 
The coal went in continuously, and the gas was made in a constant 
stream. The result was that the gas was mixed up all together, and 
there was not the difference in quality to which he had referred. It 
was possible to get a very good make of gas. He must say that he 
put very little faith in statistics prepared for the purpose of being 
printed. He would prefer to go to a works where the retorts had been 
put up, and make inquiries for himself. 

Mr. AMBLER, in reply. said, as to lifting and elevating machinery, 
for a very small installation it certainly would not pay to put in an 
elevator and the necessary machinery. There could be substituted an 
ordinary hoist with a gas-engine, which was far less expensive. The 
coke from intermittent verticals was harder and denser than from hori- 
zontals ; and it could be screened to sizes to suit almost any purpose. 
It had been said that it was more economical than coke from hori- 
zontal or inclined retorts.. The nearest installation to Belfast was at 
Banbridge. . Working costs, of course, varied according to wages ; but 
the information he had on this point was of a somewhat private nature. 
Mr. Nelson, the President-elect of the North of England Association 
of Gas Managers, would, however, he believed, be dealing with the 
subject. As to the use of the expression ‘‘ positive,’’ a known weight 
of coal was placed in the retort and carbonized. This was what he 
called a positive method of carbonization. The “definite '’ working 
was simply the regular discharging and charging of the retorts. All 
work in connection with the system was definite and regular. When 
speaking of refractory materials, he was assuming that the workman- 
ship was in all cases equal. Something must be done to keep theclay 
up to standard. Inconnection with what had been said about the re- 
sult in a small works of placing 9 cwt. of coal in a retort at a time, it 
must be remembered that it was not the practice to charge all the re- 
torts at once. They'were split up. In the case of four retorts, they 
would charge two at a time; and to add to the flexibility, there was 
the steam which could be cut off. 

Mr. PaTERSON pointed out that a question had been put by Mr. 
Millar as to the comparative cost of an installation on this system and 
horizontals. Hedid not know whether the author was prepared to 
give this offhand. 

Mr. AMBLER said that, without quoting any figures, the first charge 
would be higher in the case of all verticals. 


DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED AT MALLow. 


Mr. P. J. Puitrott then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Exceptional Diffi- 
culties Experienced in the Administration of the Mallow Gas Under- 
taking.'’ This, with a report of the discussion that took place, will 
be found on pp. 332-3. 


THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 


The PrEsIDENT said they were now coming to the close of the meet- 
ing ; and he wished to propose a hearty vote cf thanks to their Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Airth had been a very strong friend of 
the Irish Association. They had all sympathized with him in the un- 
fortunate accident by which he had sustained a broken arm. 

Mr. H. W. SaviLie (Drogheda) seconded, and remarked that their 
Secretary had done much to keep the Association together. 

The vote was cordially passed, and acknowledged by Mr. AirTuH. 


AT THE BELFast GaAs-WorkKs. 


The short time that remained between the closing of the meet- 
ing and the hour fixed for the dinner was made good use of by 
a party of members taking advantage of the permission accorded 
to visit the Corporation Gas-Works in Ormeau Road. On arrival, 
they were met by Mr. J. D. Smith (the Engineer and Manager), 
who showed them the working arrangements of the Glover- West 
continuous vertical retorts. All the coal gas at Belfast.is being 
made in these vertical retorts, of which there aretwo houses. The 
house first erected contains 80 retorts, and the one inspected by 
the members 160; and after five years’ working, it has only just been 
necessary to start renewing the original retorts. The larger house 





were exceedingly good, both as regards make and quality of gas. The 





has a capacity of 54 million c.ft. of gas per day. Coal can be 
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elevated at the rate of 50 tons per hour, and passed into hoppers 
running along over the retorts of sufficient size to hold 48 hours’ 
supply. Not a shovel touches the coal from the time it leaves the 
barge until it becomes coke. Much interest was also taken in a 
telpher plant which has been put up by Messrs. R. Dempster and 
Sons for the purpose of dealing with the coke. By means of this, 
coke cin be taken in skips from the large hopper into which it is 
passed by a conveyor from the retort-house and deposited in the 
yard or on to either of two jigging screens which 4 paw the large 
from the small. The large coke is allowed to fall straight away 
into bags, just as it comés from the retorts, and is sent out to cus- 
tomers, or it can be run from screens into railway wagons. Every- 
thing is electrically equipped; the current being generated by 
three sets of twin gas-engines which are started by means of com- 
ressed air. The arrangement is for each set to be one day work- 
ing and two days off. There is exhausting plant equal to dealing 
with 1o million c.ft. of gas per day, and carburetted water-gas 
plant—six sets of Humphreys and Glasgow’s make—of a capacity 
of 5 million c.ft. a day. The two houses of original hand-stoked 
coal-gas settings which remain are, as already remarked, not now 
used, except in cases of emergency. There is promise in due 
course of further extensions—in the fact that the Corporation 
have acquired an additional 4 acres of land on one side of their 
chemical works and 2 acres on the other. 
The features noted here were pointed out to them; and the 
members were then obliged to take leave of Mr. Smith, in order 
that the remainder of the programme might be adhered to. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening, a large party of members and friends met again 
in Ye Olde Castle Restaurant, where dinner, with music and song, 
and a little speech-making, brought a successful day’s programme 
toaclose. After “The King,” Mr. A. M‘Nally (the Chairman of 
the Lisburn Urban District Council) proposed the toast of “ Pro- 
sperity to the Irish Association of Gas Managers,” coupled with 
the name of the President, who responded, and then submitted 
“ The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer,” which was replied to by 
Mr. Airth. The toast of “The Ladies” having been proposed 
by Mr. S. Freeman Burrows, the President was heartily thanked, 
on the proposition of Mr. J. Paterson, of Waterford, for the excel- 
lent musical programme he had provided. 


THE Excursion. 


As usual, in connection with these meetings, Mr. Airth had 
mapped-out a tempting programme for a day’s outing on Wednes- 
day; and he was rewarded by finding a large party assembled at 
the railway station at the time of departure of the train for New- 
castle, co. Down. Saloon carriages had been reserved; and in 
these a pleasant journey was made, through some beautiful 
scenery, to the typical little Irish seaside resort which the Secre- 
tary had made the objective of the excursion. Dinner and tea 
were well served in the large Slieve Donard Hotel which has been 
erected to meet the needs of visitors by the Belfast and County 
Down Railway Company; and the remainder of the time passed 
all too quickly amid the attractions of sea and mountain. 


THE Bancor GaAs-WorkKs. 


Several of the members who had been able to remain in Belfast 
overnight were afforded an opportunity on Thursday of inspect- 
ing the gas-works at Bangor, which is a flourishing seaside place 
near the city. Bangor has of recent years—no doubt owing in 
part at all events to the progressive policy of the railway authori- 
ties—been going ahead at a very rapid rate; and to the visitors 
last week there was proof that to-day it stands high in popular 
favour. With the town, of course, the gas-works have also gone 
ahead. In fact, instead of having to look for business, the gas 
undertaking has, as it were, been taken along by the town. For 
instance, when Mr. B. Mitchell, the Engineer and Manager, was 
appointed some sixteen years ago, the make of gas was about 10 
million c.ft. a year; whereas now it has reached 60 millions. Such 
expansion in output as this has naturally called for additional 
manufacturing facilities ; and, indeed, since Mr. Mitchell has been 
there the works have been modernized throughout. They are 
now excellently arranged in.every respect, and have a well-kept 
appearance. As in Belfast, the carbonizing plant in use is an 
installation of Glover-West continuous verticals, of which there 
are two beds of sixes. The vertical system proved particularly 
suitable for Bangor, from considerations of ground space. Since 
the retorts were installed three years ago, they have never given the 
slightest trouble; and the question of renewal has not even been 
thought of. The coal elevating and coke extracting plant is gas- 
engine driven. The two exhausters are steam-driven; and there 
is on the works a sulphate plant equal to making 1 ton per day. 
At present there is storage for coal (which is all sea-borne) to 
the extent of about 1100 tons; and a scheme for extending this 
will probably be taken in hand later on. The storage require- 
ments are met by a two lift spiral-guided gasholder, by Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker, of 230,000 c.ft. capacity, and a smaller one to 
contain 60,000 c.ft. 

An iateresting point was drawn attention to in connection with 
the purifiers. Some time ago, while diverting a watercourse, Mr. 
Mitchell found himself with more cement than he actually re- 
quired ; and as he was just then contemplating erecting two new 
purifiers, he determined to make them of concrete. He did so; 


thing over again; and, in fact, everything is arranged to put in 
another two. The scarcity of rubber led him to try the experi- 
ment of using for luting Manilla rope, with a “ worm,” boiled in 
tallow, and simply secured underneath the lid by thin copper 
wire to keep it in position. After the first screw-down, it adheres 
to the lid without any fastening at all; and it has proved to fulfil 
admirably the purpose for which it was intended. 


EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE ADMINI- 
STRATION OF THE MALLOW GAS UNDERTAKING. 








By P. J. Puitrott, of Mallow. 


[A Paper read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers. 
Aug. 14.] 


In the year 1910, the Mallow gas undertaking passed into the 
hands of its present owners, the Urban District Council of 


Mallow, by compulsory purchase. At that time few imagined the 
present condition of affairs; and it is safe to assume that those 
responsible for the framing of Special Acts of Parliament as ap- 
plied to gas undertakings were not in the know. I make these 
opening observations because experience has taught me that in 
many cases the Acts were hastily conceived, and thus imposed 
much extra work and responsibility on managers’ shoulders, with- 
out, in many cases, achieving the desired results. It was, how- 
ever, up to all of us to shoulder these burdens cheerfully and to 
do what could be done in the interest of the State. And so we 
go on to the difficulties. 


War Time Coat SupPtiEs. 


Coal, the prime factor in gas-works, has been responsible in 
my small undertaking for an increased expenditure of £600 per 
annum. There was no source to tap directly to counterbalance 
this effect. Repayments of loans contracted by the Council on 
behalf of the undertaking could have been easily met by the 
profits of the year’s working, provided we had been working in 
normal times. Having, however, to meet an advance of 100 p.ct. 
on coal, our only way out was the levying of a gas-rate on the 
town. Fortunately, we enjoy the privilege of being an urban 
authority, and in the way mentioned can recover the loss that we 
sustained. 

When our last advertisement appeared inviting tenders for the 
year’s supply of coal we had only one response, and then f.o.b. 
had to be accepted, taking our chance of securing freightage. 
This was a source of worry, which had not to be faced heretofore, 
as the coal had previously been delivered to the works. Further- 
more, there is now the added penalty of demurrage charges on 
unloading boats, and on delivery trucks, which are very often 
necessarily held up owing to the priority given, and rightly so, to 
Government shipping, which we are well aware has assumed huge 
proportions. I have been informed of such a case of hardship as 
the consignee having to pay as much as £80 demurrage claimed 
on a consignment of coal to a southern port, partly due to the 
cause mentioned. 

Charter-parties of the present day schedule the boat’s time for 
loading and unloading in what is called “running” hours. Pre- 
viously this was done in working hours. The result is that if a 
boat of (say) 300 tons arrives ata port of discharge late on Christ- 
mas Eve, her time for clearance of cargo expires twenty-four 
hours later—and this is at a time when men are rather reluctant 
to embark on a new job. When one considers that freightage 
alone on this particular boat amounted to close on £250, as 
against a pre-war figure of £75, some idea may be gained of a 
manager’s responsibilities under this heading alone. 

Assuming that the vessel is successfully cleared, and demurrage 
charges avoided, the next difficulty experienced is the securing of 
sufficient railway trucks, the scarcity of which for ordinary pur- 
poses is aggravated by the shortage of manual labour and traction 
power, both having been commandeered to a very great extent 
for Government use. These difficulties had to be overcome by 
the institution of careful and efficient administration, built up on 
existing conditions. 


LEAKAGES AND PuBLic LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS. 


For instance, leakage of mains, &c., had to be reduced to a 
minimum. Public lighting, leaky services, and inaccurate regis- 
tration of meters came under this heading. In regard to public 
lighting, the system, as arrangements stood, was to my mind more 
or less lax, reminding one of a purchaser measuring out his own 
quantity and, of course, giving himself the benefit of the doubt 
with a good drop of the scales. In order to satisfy myself on this 
point, I went round the district on several mornings and noted 
the hour at which the lamps were still alight and at which they 
should have been extinguished. Finally, I had to adopt the sys- 
tem of a lamplighter’s record book kept on the works, recording 
the times of lighting and extinguishing. By this means any extra 
lighting would be charged to the owners. Even with the owners 
paying for public lighting, to my mind no practical method can 
be carried out with other than gas-works employees as lamp- 
lighters. 

DEALING WITH CoNnsuUMERS’ COMPLAINTS. 





and they have proved most satisfactory. He would do the same 





On taking over the works, I had several complaints read to 
me as to the insufficiency of supply. I had not the services of a 
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really competent fitter—as a matter of fact, no one who, on re- 
ceipt of such a complaint, would go further than to clean a burner 
or clear the nipple of a cooker to seek the cause of complaint. 
Such a thing as a kit-bag pressure gauge was new to a fitter in 
these parts. I therefore found it incumbent on myself to visit 
every consumer who had lodged a complaint for the second time, 
and succeeded in tracing the fault in the majority of cases to the 
service. As a result, I had fifty services relaid in six months, 

A very singular-thing about this matter was that, although the 
majority of the services were in a crumbled condition, no com- 
plaints of actual leakage were notified. The condition of these 
services was attributable to their having been laid too shallow, 
due to the main not being of sufficient depth to allow enough pro- 
tection to the services. The only preventative other than lower- 
ing the main—which was out of the question—was to slieve the 
service with a piece of cast-iron main, filling in with pitch and tar. 
This was accordingly done, and had a most noticeable effect on 
the following quarter’s accounts. No further complaints reached 
me on this account. 


INACCURATE REGISTRATION OF METERS, 


Having put the services in order, my next item of investigation 
was to make sure of accurate measurement. One can more readily 
arrive at conclusions regarding the accuracy of the ordinary meter 
than of the slot meter, I have found cases of slot meters where 
gas had been consumed without being registered. The consumer, 
in order to keep possession of the most profitable article, passed 
a shilling or two through the slot prior to the collection. In our 
case it is extremely hard to follow the rule of removing through 
too small collections. During the year under discussion, close on 
thirty meters were removed for this and other reasons. 

While on this point, it may be of interest to cite a cause of an 
exceptionally high jump in a quarter’s consumption through an 
ordinary meter without any apparent reason. On investigating 
the cause, I found that in a disused part of a workshop adjoining 
the premises the flexible tube of a pendant had become so rusted 
that its own weight caused it to tear, and so sent the consumption 
up. The main cock never being turned off, the gas had escaped 
night and day unnoticed by the consumer. I have during my 
time never fixed pendants so arranged, as I have found them to 
be the cause of many complaints. 


CoMBATING A LABouR DIFFICULTY. 


In small municipal undertakings it often falls to the lot of the 
manager to tackle the retort-house work. I have not escaped the 
ordeal. I refer to this, as I consider it is a long standing grievance, 
which is not always due to the other employees; the blame being 
very often attributable to encouragement on the part of urban 
representatives. I got my Council to pass certain resolutions, a 
copy of which was sent to the employees notifying them that the 
Council would not interfere with the Manager’s decision. This 
had a salutary effect; and henceforth I did not experience the dis- 
appointment of finding the retort-house wholly unattended and 
the test light failing. Before that it was no strange matter to 
find that the stokers had shirked their jobs, leaving the Manager 
to go on with the work. 


EXPERIENCE OF A FLOoop. 


On Nov. 17 last, I was awakened at 5 a.m. by hearing shouting 
- in the vicinity of the works. I slipped on my clothes, and went 
to investigate the cause of the alarm. I had not long to wait, as 
I found myself ankle deep in water outside my own door. Isoon 
became aware that the flood was rapidly rising. By 11 a.m. the 
water had reached the furnace. Luckily I had a good stock in 
the holders, without which it would have been a case of “ lights 
out.” In spite of all difficulties, the engine was kept going until 
II a.m., when it became necessary to stop further work. Having 
made provision for the escape of steam from our setting to mini- 
mize contraction, I evacuated my position and got through the 
bedroom window to my house. I ascertained that damage of an 
extensive nature threatened a local flour merchant’s premises, 
where a large quantity of grain was stored on the ground floor. 
In this establishment a producer gas plant is kept to work the 
main engine; our gas supplying an engine used for generating 
electric power. Had it not been for this engine coming to the 
rescue, very valuable material would have been destroyed. The 
producer plant was entirely thrown out of action. — 

The flood which caused the extinguishing of our fire, with the 
consequent cooling of the setting, was at its highest at noon on 
Friday, and did not recede sufficiently to restart until Saturday 
at 3a.m. I, however, kept the town going without cessation of 
supply, and recommenced operations at 6 p.m. on Sunday with 
poor heats and six rivets of stock, having successfully pulled 
through what promised at first to be a case of “lights out.” I 
retired to rest at midnight on Sunday, having undergone forty- 
eight hours’ continuous work. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. A. S. Brook, of Lisburn) said they could all 
sympathize with Mr. Philpott in the strenuous times he had gone 
through. He (the President) had seen the Mallaw Gas-Works since 
the Council took them over; and he was sure the author had had a 
great deal of trouble in getting things shipshape. 

Mr. H. W. Savitce (Drogheda) said it was to be hoped that the ex- 
periences related by Mr. Philpott were altogether a thing of the past. 


there was no Kipling in the gas profession to put into his phraseology 
the experiences of a gas manager. It was, of course, by such experi- 
ences as had been related that many of them learned what they knew, 
A manager should be ready to tackle such difficulties when they arose. 
Mr. Philpott would certainly feel that he was a much better gas manager 
as the result of what he had gone through. Those managers in many 
parts of England who only had to call in the next-door neighbour when 
in a difficulty did not know what gas management meant in Ireland. 
Mr. J. PATERSON (Waterford) said the experiences Mr. Philpott had 
related had been the experiences of most of them at some time or 
another, Great credit was due to him for the way in which he had 
acted, The Mallow gas undertaking was another example of compul- 
sory purchase which turned out rather unfortunately, like several they 
had heard of before. What with legal, arbitration, and other expenses, 
the Council had paid pretty heavily by the time they got the concern, 
though it might have been a good paying thing before they took it 
over. He was very sorry to learn from the paper that, owing to 
certain specified difficulties, the principal of which was a 100 p.ct. 
increase or more in the cost of coal delivered at Mallow, they 
had had, in order to make ends meet, to resort to the striking 
of a rate-in-aid. It was a pity to do this, Could they not have 
increased the price of gas, or did their Act or Order restrict them in 
this respect? He did not care for the principle of levying a rate on 
every ratepayer to relieve the consumer in the matter of the price he 
should legitimately pay for his gas. The consumer was practically in 
the same position as some gas undertakings which strongly objected to 
subsidizing the electric light and tramways out of their profits, Of 
course, he knew what was done was not in any case Mr. Philpott’s 
fault; but the fact remained that there was a rate-in-aid struck to en- 
able the gas undertaking to pay its way. One remark the author made 
was with reference to the shallowness of service-pipes, and the corro- 
sion in consequence of their proximity to the surface, and the fact that 
they were so near the surface because the mains would not permit of 
them being laid any deeper. He himself had had charge of a works 
where the mains were laid originally 21 in. deep—that was, with only 
21 in. covering. It was a rocky subsoil; and he was surprised one 
day to find the top of the main actually showing above the road. On 
making investigations, he found this road had not been metalled for a 
considerable number of years; and the surface had worn-down about 
14 ft. If the Mallow Council were in such an awkward predicament 
that they had to strike a rate-in-aid, the probability was that they had 
starved their roads, and left the mains to come to the top. 

Mr. W. H. Roserts (Newtownards) said it seemed to him that the 
Mallow Council were quite correct in striking a rate-in-aid. When 
the Council took over the works, no doubt the parties responsible were 
gas consumers; but now many of these persons, with the high price 
of gas, would probably have ceased to consume it—leaving to the 
remaining consumers the responsibility of meeting the big deficit. He 
had recently had a little experience for the first time of a very small 
gas-works ; and he could say that managers of such places had his 
sympathy. Managers of small gas undertakings who were overcoming 
such difficulties deserved every credit for it. 

Mr. S. Moore (Portrush) recalled a case in which there was sup- 
posed to be a great deal of leakage ; but the manager, on investigation, 
found that the station meter was 5 p.ct. fast, 

Mr. PuItport, in reply, said they had had to strike a rate-in-aid for 
the simple reason that they were limited in the price which they could 
charge for gas. Thus the course taken was the only means of re- 
covering the loss sustained. He could not settle the point raised about 
the depth of the main, because there was no chart which would have 
shown him the original depth. He was informed that in the Com- 
pany’s time an attempt was made to lower the mains. The increase 
in the gas-rate, he believed, was not anything like the increase in the 
price of coal. The maximum price of gas was 5s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. 








Gas-Fired Boilers for the Repair of Automobile Tyres. 


Writing to the “ Rochester Gas and Electric News” [New 
—_ , Mr. Leo. J. Sullivan enlarges on the necessity of a regular 
supply of steam at even pressure, in the “ curing” of automobile 
tyres under repair. By using a thermostatic device set at the 
requisite pressure—about 60 lbs.—risk of either under or over- 
curing is avoided; also unnecessary consumption of fuel. He 
describes the satisfactory replacement of a coal-fired boiler by a 
gas appliance, set in a pit to admit of the return of condensed 
water, at the works of the Union Vulcanizing Company, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., which gets up steam in 20 minutes, as compared with 
14 hours, avoids dust and ashes, which previously gave much 
trouble by settlement on the fresh cement, saves labour for watch- 
ing and maintaining steam pressure, occupies only one-quarter 
the space, and increases both the quality and the quantity of the 
work done. 





Calorific Power Orders.— The two latest Provisional Orders to 
be issued by the Local Government Board under this Act relate 
to the gas undertakings of the Borough of Blackpool and the 
Urban District Council of Bingley, Yorks. 


The Iliuminating Engineering Society of America announce 
that they are already in a position to circulate among the mem- 
bers (for the purpose of written discussion) four of the long list of 
papers already arranged for the Autumn Congress that has been 
abandoned in consequence of the war. There will be the Presi- 
dent’s Address and the following papers: “ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature and Standards,” by A. E. Kennelly, 
Chairman, and C. H. Sharp, Secretary; “ Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Publicity,” by G. H. Stickney ; “ Economics of Large Building 
Lighting,” by C. L. Law and J. E. Buckle; “ Illumination Inten- 
sities in Large New York Department Stores,” by W. F. Little 
and J. F. Dick. Other papers of this “Correspondence Conven- 





When they heard a paper like this, it made them think it was a pity 


tion” will be ready during October, November, and December. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Coal Controls. 


S1z,—Will you kindly permit me to occupy a little space to air a 
grievance which is not peculiar to myself, though happily there can be | 
few who are sufferers from a similar cause, to the same extent. 

My trouble is with the Coal Controller, and is in relation to the 
Aberystwyth Gas Company, of which I am Chairman. This Company 
is in possession of two contracts for coal supplies from Ruabon, under 
which we thought ourselves provided for a period of about twelve 
months from the present date. The railway rates on these supplies are 
5s. and 5s. 3d. per ton. The Coal Controller, whose province it is to 
reduce transport, proposes to despoil us these contracts, and to compel 
us to resort to South Wales for future supplies. It is practically ad- 
mitted that the coal procurable from this field is very inferior, and that 
the transfer would involve extra haulage of about 300,000 ton-miles 
per annum. But this contention is met by the rejoinder that, by the 
transferring of our. coal to North Wales, an even greater length of 
haulage will be saved; for deficient supplies there would have to be 


made good from Yorkshire. Now the extra freight from the latter area | 


is not more than 4s. per ton, which, upon our weight of 4200 tons, . 
amounts to £840. 
Wales a quantity of coal equal to the requirements of my Company. 
What is to be the cost to Aberystwyth? At the lowest estimate, an 
increased price of 8d. per 1000 c.ft. on gas (£1600) and reduced divi- 
dends of £200—together, £1830 a year, to save £840! 

To this the Coal Controller replies that it is not a question of 
money, but of transport. Against this, I contend that, to the poor 
people of Aberystwyth, it is very much a question of money, and that 


if the Government are so unconcerned about money considerations, : 


why should they not take us over as a controlled concern? The 
mischief would not end there, however, for the inferior South Wales 
coal would necessitate the use of 25 p.ct. more; and this would create 
a proportionate demand for retorts and men. How are either to be 
obtained? I say it will be impracticable to obtain either! The 
Ministry of Munitions are making an earnest appeal for more tar; 
and this request must result in an increased employment of 10 p.ct. 
more men, and more retorts, estimated upon the total gas manufac- 
ture of the whole country. 


How, then, is an out-of-the-way community, largely composed of : 
women lodging-house keepers, to face the new conditions? Even | 
now the management is kept in a state of perpetual unrest lest a : 


single employee, in any department, should fall-out from any cause for 
a day or two! Further, on the subject of munitions, I am proud to 
say that, months ago, my Company, at considerable expense for so 
small an undertaking, laid down a plant for oil-washing and deben- 
zolizing, which is in operation with satisfactory results. But this 
plant may as well be scrapped for all the use that we can make of it 
under the proposed new conditions. And, again, supposing that we 
could find men, and use the extra coal, the yield of tar from all that 
25 or 30 p.ct. more would be inferior to our present production, which 
is at the rate of 14 gallons per ton, as against 10 gallons, the product 
of South Wales coal. 

The coal-control scheme is excellert in its inception, and will re- 
‘sult in improved and economical working; but if it is not tempered 
with a little elasticity, it may break with disastrous consequences to 
outlying communities. 


7, South Parade, Llandudno, 
Aug. 17, 1917. 


HENRY WOODALL. 





Re-issue of Debentures.—A Query. 


Srr,—We have some terminable debentures falling due, and propose 
to renew them. There is some difference of opinion among the Direc- 
tors—some saying that the old scrip must be cancelled and new issued 
in place, and others that the existing scrip can be endorsed as extended 
in time, and that new scrip would involve application for permission, 
as is necessary for new capital. 

Could some of your readers kindly indicate the usual practice and 
also say if renewals are regarded as the same thing as bond fide addi- 


tional capital ? PERPLEXED SECRETARY. 
Aug. 13, 1917. 





Mr. Curphey and Tar Dehydration Plants. 


Srr,—In his report to the Local Government Board, the Chief Alkali 
Inspector questions, from a national standpoint, the advantage of gas- 
works dehydrating their own tar. Mr. Curphey bases his disapproval 
of this practice on— 

(i.) Lack of skilled supervision. 
(ii.) The working of faulty plants. 

I hope Mr. Curphey’s conclusions will not be taken too seriously by 
those managers who contemplate dehydrating their own tar, as apart 
altogether from the better financial return, there can be no doubt tar 
dehydration at gas-works is of great advantage to the community. 

It is well known that crude tar may not be used on roads; so that the 
gas manager who has no dehydrating plant is bound to sell his tar to a 
distiller. The distiller then removes the water and light oils, and re- 
sells it for tarring roads which may be, and often are, in the same dis- 
trict as the gas-works which supplied the crude tar. The resulting 
waste of transport and labour need not be enlarged upon. It may also 
be pointed out that gas-works are good centres of distribution for road 
tar, whereas tar-works are usually found grouped together in limited 
areas. 

The process of tar dehydration is one which is comparatively new to 
gas-works, and, under present conditions, skilled labour cannot well be 
obtained. But it is only fair to expect that ‘‘ practice will make per- 





This is the extreme cost of sending into North | 





fect,” and that supervision will become more efficient with greater ex- 
perience. 

With reference to faulty plants, Mr. Curphey and his assistants 
render the greatest service to the worried gas manager by helping with 
their expert advice. But the blame should be laid on the manufac- 
turers of these plants, who turn out a stereotyped apparatus to deal 
with tars which often differ widely from one another. At the same 
time, the difficulties which have arisen from the use of these plants 
have had a most valuable educating effect on gas managers. It can- 
not be denied that tar has too often been regarded as a nuisance to be 
disposed of as soon as possible. First-hand experience with the pre- 
liminary distillation of tar, backed-up by increased returns, is doing 
much to change this attitude. 

Mr. Curphey concludes by saying: ‘‘ Combined effort, with high 
efficiency through skilled control, will always beat individual effort 
with variable efficiency, and often devoid of specialized control.” This 
is so inherently true, that the words “‘ combined ’’ and “‘ individual ”’ 
may be interchanged without impairing its universal application. 


Aug. 17, 1917. B.Sc. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Charging Gas-Retorts.—No. 107,775. 
WuiTe, A. H.; a communication from the RITER-CONLEY MANDU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, of Leetsdale, Penn., U.S.A. 











No. 5128; April 7, 1916. 


The chief object of this invention is to reduce the time required for 
charging retorts and “‘ ensure that the charges are rendered substan- 
tially uniform as to the amount of coal therein.” 

A charge delivery mechanism and retort-charging mechanism, ac- 
cording to this invention, are rendered active to deliver coal to the 
retort-charging mechanism and to charge it to the retort—the opera- 
tions being relatively timed to complete the charge-separating action 
before the retort-charging mechanism reaches the charge-receiving 
position. The mechanism for supplying coal charges to the retort- 
charging mechanism comprises a charge-delivery receptacle supplied 
with a predetermined amount of coal by a charge-forming and convey- 
ing mechanism so as to be in condition for delivering a fresh charge to 
the retort-charging mechanism when it has returned to the charge- 
receiving position. In this manner, the time between successive charg- 
ings is considerably reduced, as the loss of time required to prepare the 
succeeding charge after the charging mechanism has returned is prac- 
tically eliminated. 

The cycle of operations of the machine is such that the completion of 
the charging operation automatically brings into action the discharge 
of the reserve charge into the retort-charging mechanism, and then 
automatically brings into action feeding mechanism, which automati- 
cally conveys the coal for the succeeding reserve charge to the charge- 
delivery receptacle—this feeding mechanism operating until the proper 
amount of coal is delivered to the receptacle, whereupon the feeding 
operation ceases and the conveying mechanism is (preferably, although 
not necessarily) reversed, so as to prevent coal from being added to 
the weighed charge or being otherwise dropped from the conveyor 
mechanism. 

Economical plant operation is further ensured through the ability to 
provide the charges substantially uniform, by using weight as the con- 
trolling factor of the amount of coal contained in the charge—thereby 
‘* providing an assurance of the required amount of coal and preventing 
liability of an excessive quantity being used.’’ / ° 

The patentees point out that, as is well known, coal does not run 
uniformly as to weight per cubic foot; also, that fine coal when damp 
is fluffy and light, and that the difference between dry fine coal and 
damp fine coal may amount to as much as 10 p.ct. Consequently, 
where the amount of coal in the charge is measured by volume, it is 
almost impossible to maintain uniformity. In addition, the measure- 
ment by volume necessitates maintaining excessive heats, since the heat 
required would be that necessary to carbonize the heavier charges, in 
which case the lighter charges would be overcarbonized; while if the 
heat were maintained to carbonize the lighter charges, the heavier 
charges would be under-carbonized. 

By a lengthy specification of eleven pages of print, accompanied by 
four sheets of lettered drawings, the patentees proceed to deal with the 
details of the plant to carry out their idea. 


Gas Purifying Mass from Iron Scrap and Bisulphate 
of Soda.—No. 107,807. 


BECQUEVORT, P., of Folkestone, and DrauIpR, C., of Pas de Calais, 
France. 


No. 9747; July 11, 1916. 


Nitre cake and scrap iron have been, the patentees point out, used as 
re-agents in the production of Glauber’s salts—hydrogen being evolved 
during the reaction ; and the objects of the present invention are to ob- 
tain hydrogen, Glauber’s salts free. from iron, and a mass of ferric 
hydrate and calcium sulphate directly available for use in the arts. 

It is carried out as follows: Wooden tanks or tanks lined with lead 
are filled up with bisulphate of soda (SO,NaH), which is watered in 
order to be dissolved up to a density of 20° Bé. The solution is added 
to scrap iron in a tank and heated to about go° C. by steam injection. 
The following reaction is the result : 


2NaHSO,+ Fe=Na,SO,+ FeSO,+H,,. 
The hydrogen produced is washed in scrubbers and then stored in a 
holder. When the reaction is finished, the reaction tank is emptied 
and the solution of ferrous sulphate and sulphate of soda (bye-products 
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of the reaction) is led back into a lower tank. An excess of powdered : 
lime is added to the mass in order to get the following reaction: 
Na,SO,+FeSO,+H,0+CaO =Na,SO,+ CaSO,+ FeH,0O,. 
A muddy mass of sulphate of lime and ferrous hydrate (F,H,O,), in- 
soluble in the water, is produced, as well as neutral sulphate of soda 
unaltered by the addition of lime. j 
While ferrous hydrate is slightly soluble in the water—and this fact » 
would affect the purity of the sulphate of soda when the latter is 
separated—it is preferable to transform ferrous hydrate into ferric ° 
hydrate. For this purpose the mass is aerated and shaken until the ; 


whole ferrous hydrate becomes ferric hydrate, according the following » 
reaction : 


2FeH,O,+ H,O+0 = Fe,H,O,. 
This is made easier by the addition of water to the mass and by the 
injection of a sufficient quantity of air to transform the blackish muddy 
mzss into a reddish mass—this colour being the sign of the end‘of the 
reaction. The mass is then filtered by a filtcr-press; and the liquid 
which flows away concentrated up to 30° Bé. (density when hot) and 
led to be crystallized. The solid salt obtained is Glauber’s salt, ; 
Na,SO,.10H,O; while the ‘mass left in the press is a mixture of sul- } 
phate of lime and ferric hydrate. Wood sawdust is added in order to 
make the mass porous. It is then the well-known ‘‘ Melange de 
Laming,’’ CaSO,+Fe,H,O,, as utilized in gas-works for purifying the 
gas from sulphuretted hydrogen and hydro-cyanic acid. { 


Incandescent Gas-Mantles.—Ne. 107,874. 


Day, A., of Headingly, Leeds. 
No. 13,153; Sept. 16, 1916. No. 17,167; Nov. 30, 1916. 


The object of this invention is ‘‘ to prevent the unnecessary escape of + 


ignited gas and products of combustion at the top of the mantle, and 
for confining same as much as possible within its interior, and utilizing 


the gas and the products of combustion for increasing the incandescence | 


and illuminating power of the mantle—at the same time reducing the 
consumption of gas.”’ 

The patentee claims to provide the burner or nozzle portion and the 
suspension rings used with incandescent mantles with one or more 
rings of horizontal projections or with one or more recessed flanges (in 
addition to the ordinary supporting lugs); each ring of projections or 
the flange having a number of spaces between them, or recesses formed 
in them. The recesses in one ring or flange are arranged under the 
lugs supporting the suspension ring and mantle, and when more than 
one ring of projections or a recessed flange is employed, then the spaces 


in each additional ring or flange are covered by projections in the suc- | 
ceeding ring or flange. He also combines in a nozzle for an incan- ; 
descent burner the tubular portion of the nozzle with one ring of hori- | 


zontal projections or a recessed flange formed on its outer periphery at 
a suitable distance from its lower end; the projections or the flange 


having a number of openings or recesses formed between or in them : 


arranged under the recessed projections which support the mantle. 


Distillation of Tar Oils and Like Substances. 
No. 108,004. 
GRIMWADE, W. R., of Toorak, near Melbourne. 
No. 9770; July 11, 1916. 


By way of improving the quality of the pitch obtained from coal tar 
and facilitating the distillation of the anthracene, it has been proposed 
(the patentee mentions) to inject hydrocarbons into the tar during the 
distillation, and to break-up the hydrocarbon into small particles be- 
fore it has reached the pitch, by means of inert gases—preferably free 
of oxygen. Absence of oxygen from the still has been recognized as 
an advantage in preventing discoloration of cresylic acids obtained in 
distilling blast-furnace tar or the products therefrom. But it does not 
appear to have been noticed that the objectionable odour of tar oils, 
carbolic acid, cresylic acid or the like produced by the distillation of 


coal tar, is due to the presence of oxygen in the still in which the oils | 


or acids are distilled, and to temperature reactions set up during dis- 
tillation. By this invention it is possible to avoid to a great extent the 
offensive odour by conducting the distillation in a non-oxidizing and 
inert gaseous medium—such as atmospheric nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
or flue gases. 

A practical method of employing the non-oxidizing medium consists 
in introducing it under pressure to the bottom of the still, and so that 
it flows in the same path through the condenser as the liquid under- 
going distillation, and that the gas flow begins prior to the distillation 
process. The distillate is condensed in the ordinary way or the con- 
denser delivery is fitted with an enclosed seal connecting with a reflux 
condenser. It is, however, to be understood, the inventor says, that 
the methods of condensation are not essential or part of the present 
process, which resides specifically in the distillation process, although 
a result of the process defined is to prevent the condensation of offen- 
sive smelling constituents of the tar or tar oils. To this end the still 
has one or more leading-in pipes for the non-oxidizing gas which ter- 
minate above the bottom of the still—the gas flowing upwardly and 
following the same path through the condenser as the liquid under 
distillation, so that distillation occurs in the current of inert gas. 


Hydraulic Mains for Gas-Retorts and Other 
Carbonizing Plant.—No. 108,049. 
Boor, H. E., and Fenwick, J. B., of York. 

No. 11,510; Aug. 15, 1916. 


. This invention consists in a method of utilizing a continuous hydrau- 
lic main as a tar off-take main also—thus dispensing with tar off-take 
Pipes and separate tar-mains, and enabling the tar formed in any num- 
ber of settings to be drawn off from the hydraulic main directly into 
the tar-tower. It is characterized by inclining the bottom of the 


sufficient to cause the tar to draw effectually as produced. With this 
inclined form of main are also combined division plates between the 
settings, not extending to the bottom of the main, but sealing into the 
tar and liquor in it, ‘so that settings as a whole may be left un- 
charged, and so that gas cannot in any circumstances pass from the 
sections of the main which are in use.to those which are out of com- 
mission.” 

The arrangement was described by Mr. Bloor in the course of a 
paper read before the North of England Gas Managers’ Association 
last May [see “‘ JouRNAL”’ for May 15, p. 296]. 
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* Bloor and Fenwick’s Continuous Hydraulic Main, 


The illustration shows a part longitudinal sectional elevation of part 
of a.continuous inclined hydraulic main; also a cross-sectional eleva- 
tion. 

In order to permit of any one or more of the retort-settings remain- 
ing out of action while the others are working, the. main B is provided 
with vertical division plates E forming a joint with the cover and. sides 
of the main, but not extending to the bottom.of the main—ample space 
being left. for the flow of tar. .The main may extend over. the tar- 
tower where one is used; so that the tar draws directly into the tower. 
But if this arrangement be inconvenient, .a short connecting pipe may 
be provided. In order to regulate the depth of liquor in the hydraulic, 
a weir valve is provided on the end of the main, and is operated in the 
usual manner, The main is preferably provided with loose side seal 
covers H or with otherwise open. sides to facilitate inspection and 
cleaning. 

The arrangement is said to combine the following advantages: No 
separate. tar-mains. or branches are required; regular flow of tar as 
produced ; any setting or settings can remain idle ; no stoppages of the 
ascension pipes; no clogging-up of the hydraulic main; the retention 
of a liquor seal to the dip-pipes ; and the ready means of inspection of 
the hydraulic main without any interruption in the working of the 
plant. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











Women Bricklayers at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. 

Mr. BECKETT asked the Minister of Labour whether he had re- 
ceived a complaint to the effect that the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany were employing women to do bricklayers’ work; whether there 
were men over military age who were available to do this work and 
who were at present out of employment; and, if so, what action he 
proposed to take in the matter? 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN replied that the Minister of Labour had received 
a complaint on this subject, and from information received he thought 
that the complaint as stated may be correct. He was communicating 
with the Company in the matter. 


Sheffield Gas Company and Women Workers. 

Mr. WILL THORNE asked the Minister of Munitions if he was 
aware that the Sheffield Gas Company (partially a controlled firm) 
were only paying the women workers 25s. 6d. per week for fifty- 
three hours, and whether he intended insisting upon the Company 
paying the woman workers in accordance with the circulars already 
sent out in the recent award that had been given to women for an 
extra 2s. 6d. per week on the present rates of pay. 

Mr. KELLAWAY, in reply, said that no gas company in Sheffield 
was controlled. If the question referred to the Sheffield United Gas 
Light Company, this was a certified undertaking. Orders applying 
to certified undertakings the regulations as to women’s wages which 
were in force in controlled establishments were now in preparation. 
They would include the Order prescribing the advance of 2s. 6d: per 
week, and would operate from Sept. 1. 


The Ashton Chemical Works Explosion. 

Mr.. NEEDHAM asked the Minister of Munitions whether he had 
received claims for damage done to industrial property due to the 
explosion at Ashton-under-yne, and whether he would expedite the 
examination of such claims and the payment thereof. 

Mr. KELLAWAY said a number of such claims had been received. 
The Ministry’s Assessors were dealing as rapidly as possible with 
them, and over one-third had already been paid. The Ministry were 
not legally liable for these claims, but had assumed responsibility to 
make good any deficiency; and negotiations were pending with those 
primarily liable. 








Electricity Undertakings and Rate-Aid.—In a second report issued 
by the Committee for the Inter-Connection of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Electric Supply Systems, the opinion is expressed that the 
practice of making profits for the purpose of handing over substantial 
grants in aid of the local rates is detrimental to the interests of an 








hydraulic towards one end—a fall of 2} in. per setting being found . 


adequate and economical supply of electricity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly.General Meeting of the proprietors was 
held last Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel—Mr. CHARLES 
CARPENTER, D.Sc., in the chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. F, M‘Leod) read the advertisement convening 
the meeting, and the minutes of the last ordinary general meeting. 








The seal of the Company was then affixed to the “ Register of Pro-| 


prietors.”’ 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 
The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume you will, as is 


customary, take as read the report and accounts which have been duly 
circulated; and I will now proceed to move their adoption. As both 


the report and the accounts tell you, in order to balance our expendi- . 


ture we have had to bring in surpluses accumulated from last year’s 
operations. It has not been our custom to budget for a large carry- 


forward; and if we had any idea of any variation in this policy we | 


have now the excess profits tax staring us in the face. I think share- 


holders will agree that it is better to cut things fine, and work to a | 
close margin, rather than be placed in the anomalous position of pay- ' 
ing to the Government, over and above the present heavy taxation, a | 


large proportion of profits simultaneously with the shareholders re- 
ceiving dividends considerably below pre-war figures. Yet this is ex- 


actly what would happen unless, by lowering the price of gas, we ‘keep | 


our profit within the margin allowed by the comparison year. So that 
we adopt the principle, with your support, of reducing the price of gas 
to give us something like pre-war figures. This, I think, is quite a 
legitimate and proper thing for us to do. It prevents the accumula- 
tion of funds which would doubtless help us in the future; but, on the 
other hand,-it would be absurd to build up a large surplus of which 
we should have to pay a large proportion to the Government. So 
we cut our budget as fine as we can, in order to avoid having a surplus 
making each half year stand upon its own figures. The disadvan- 
tage of this is that you get a varying return upon your shares each 
half year. On the other hand, if the half year is favourable, you 
get an advantage, though at the same time you are free of having to 
pay excess profits tax; and considering that our dividend is reduced 
largely from what it was in pre-war times, I think that is the proper 
policy to follow. The man in the street would probably find it difficult 
to understand why gas companies should be excluded from the pro- 
visions of an Act regulating profits made as a result of the war; and if 
this were all the Act did, we should be the last to complain. TI have in 
mind the instance of a large fuel-supplying company who charged so 
highly for their services that they were not only able to declare hand- 
some dividends after paying the usual heavy taxation, but to make sub- 
stantial provision for the future. An exception should certainly have 
been made in the case of statutory gas undertakings working under 
sliding-scales ; for their dividends depend, not upon how dearly they can 
make the nation pay for its necessities, but upon how cheaply they can 
provide them. As regards the various bye-products of gas making re- 
quired by the Government, it fixes its own prices for them; so that gas 


undertakings are automatically relieved of any temptation in the direc- + 


tion of profiteering—another name, I suppose, for taking advantage of 
the nation’s need for the purpose of extra gain. While speaking of 
profits, I ought to remind you of a circumstance noted in the second 
paragraph of the report, the significance of which might easily escape 
notice. It is that the price of gas has been raised to 3s. 1d. per 1000 
c.ft. Now this is the standard price of gas, at which figure we are en- 
titled to pay 4 p.ct. upon our ordinary stock; so that the dividend for 
the current half year will be at that reduced figure. There is every 
reason to think we shall get through to the termination of the war at 
no lower rate, in which case I think we shall have cause for congratu- 
lations, despite the very obvious hardships the fall in interest entails. 


LABOUR AND RAW MATERIALS. 


Our main expenses are, of course, for labour and raw materials. If 
further increase in the cost of living is checked, and even reduced, as 
one is entitled to hope will now be the case, labour should be content 
with its present remuneration; and a maximum price having been 
fixed for coal, we should have reached the peak in our costs with pre- 
sent prices. As long as this continues to be the case, I do not see how 
we could expect relief from Parliament while the war rages. 


SLIDING-SCALE REVISION. 


I mention this because there is a fairly widespread conviction that the 
existing sliding-scale basis of apportioning charges and profits has 
broken down. It was certainly never made for war-time conditions. 
It was designed primarily as an inducement to gas undertakings to 
carry on their businesses with good care and management, by the possi- 
bility thereby of dividing increased profits; but it was never. contem- 
plated that our raw material—coal—would treble in cost. When we 
last went to Parliament in 1900 and settled the present sliding-scale, 
the standard price was 3s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. and coal was being de- 
livered in our works at about 1os. 6d. per ton, while the present price 
is something nearer 30s.—sometimes more and sometimes less, but 
practically we are working under a sliding-scale which was fixed at a 
time when all our important raw materials were delivered at the works 
at something like a third of present prices. It is obvious that a com- 
plete revision of our sliding-scale must be made to suit altered condi- 


‘tions; but as future prices both of labour and raw material are so 


uncertain I cannot think that in the midst of war would be an oppor- 
tune time unless the unlikely happens, and working costs become 
seriously higher. In this connection, we must not forget that, in com- 
mon with other coal-users, we owe something to the fixing of a maxi- 
mum price. If the price of coal had been allowed to get as out of hand 
as was that of freight, the consequences would have been serious in the 
extreme, and we must bear this in mind when we think of the sliding- 


scale trouble. The other dominant factor is, as I have stated, the re- | 





‘muneration of our employees. The cost of war allowances to those 


fighting for our country and for those left behind to carry on, have, as 
the report tells you, been at the rate of over 4d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas— 
at the present time, they are, in fact, about 5d. I cannot think either 
you or the consumers will grudge this contribution, heavy though it 
undoubtedly is. We have dealt fairly with our workpeople—neither 
with a niggardly nor extravagant hand; and I am sure they are ap- 
preciative of the sacrifices made on their behalf, as we are of the de- 
votion they show to their employers under very trying circumstances. 
We are in a very different position to most of the large industrial as- 
sociations of the country whose employees are making large wages. 
We cannot compete with those ; and our employees are suffering in many 
cases. In some adjacent factories engaged in munition work, owing 
to the high rate of wages paid, the cost of food is high. It can be well 
paid, however, by those earning high wages; but the employees of gas 
companies are in comparison handicapped in purchasing the necessaries 
of life. How to get over this, I donotknow. Therefore, I say we are 
appreciative of the loyalty of our staff in circumstances of very great 
difficulty. 
COAL STOCKS. 

Another heavy item of expenditure referred to in the same paragraph 
of the report is that of interest—that is, other than on debenture stock. 
You will not be surprised at this if you look at our large indebtedness 
to our bankers. This, as I have before stated, arises from the fact 
that materials are so much dearer, that we require a greater floating 
balance to deal with them. Coal isthe outstanding instance. The Con- 
troller tells us we must take in greatly increased stocks; and we have 
done, and are doing, so. We have had quite a reversal of the usual 
practice—we have had to increase stocks in the summer instead of 
letting them run down. No man can hesitate for a single moment in 
expressing an opinion as to the importance of the matter; for it would 
be futile to rely on getting coal in the winter when the days are shorter, 
so we must get it in during the summer. And the coal and other 
materials have to be paid for. We are paying for the coal week by 
week, though we shall not until next spring receive back the cost 
through the gas accounts. I walked round one of our large stacks the 
other day; it was over three-quarters of a mile in circumference. The 
correctness of the policy of holding such large stocks is undoubted. 


AN ISSUE OF TEMPORARY CAPITAL. 


This state of things arises, of course, entirely out of war conditions ; 
and it is in order to meet them that we are issuing what may be called 
temporary capital, to enable us to carry on under these exceptional 
conditions without being saddled afterwards with surplus of capital and 
constituting a permanent charge for interest. In order to provide for 
these special difficulties, we came before you at the last summer meet- 
ing and asked your consent for raising extra capital. It is obvious we 
cannot go on with heavy loans from our bankers; and we therefore 
decided to obtain further capital powers. We have recently decided 
to issue £250,000 of § p.ct. stock, at 94. The practice with regard to 
the issue of stock in war times is not the same as in times of peace ; 
and after taking advice, this is the figure at which we decided to issue. 
You will see by the papers to-morrow the announcement that the stock 
is on the market. It will be redeemable stock, as we do not wish to 
have an exceptional amount of stock hanging round our neck when 
things become normal. I ought to mention, with regard to the de- 
bentures (as they are referred to in the report) that it is proposed to 
raise temporary capital to the extent of £750,000. Of this, £'500,000 
is in respect of debentures; but we do not propose to make a public 
issue of these—that will be a matter of arrangement between ourselves 
and our bankers. 


A REMARKABLE INCREASE IN GAS SALES. 


I have dealt, I hope, adequately with the more sombre features of the 
accounts. There is fortunately an excellent silver lining to the clouds 
upon our working. First I must mention the remarkable increase in 
the sales of gas, which, as the report tells you, have exceeded 12 p.ct. 
I think this is a unique experience in the Company’s history; and it 
says much for our officials and their organization that they have been 
able to cope with it in circumstances of great difficulty. This expan- 


- sion of the demand, arising partly from industrial needs, very forcibly 


brings home to us what the authorities are now awakening to—namely, 
that gas companies have ceased to be purely a public necessity, and 
have become a national one. The nation must entrust them to a 
greater extent than ever before with the utilization of our coal re- 
sources. It has begun to realize that the one industry which holds the 
position of pre-eminence in this respect is that devoted to the scientific 
carbonization of coal and the distribution of the products therefrom— 
liquid, solid, and gaseous. It needed the war to stamp this fact upon 
the official mind; and the imprint is not likely ever again to become 
blurred. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY AND ‘‘ RECONSTRUCTION.”’ 


Gas undertakings must have an important share in reconstruction after 
the war. The official request to use gas wherever possible is not likely 
soon to be discontinued or forgotten. The nation has got to shoulder 
many responsibilities it ignored or evaded in the past. It must deal 
with the smoke question upon broad and comprehensive lines; and I 
am glad to know it is one of the problems engaging the earnest con- 
sideration of the Fuel Board connected with the recently-formed De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research. I have every reason 
to believe that this Company will be associated with the experiments 
called for in the inquiry. As gas makers we have in the past sacri- 
ficed, perhaps, too much in an endeavour to obtain the highest yield of 
our chief product, gas. So long as the Government took no interest 
in encouraging the nation to hecome self-supporting, and appeared to 
rejoice in the import of necessities, there was no possibility of our 
following another policy. Why should the country have imported enor- 
mous quantities of oil for the purpose of making gas to light and heat 
our towns and cities, while at the same time we were exporting enor- 
mous quantities of raw coal, much of which would be used against us 
by our industrial competitors? We can greatly increase our own liquid 
fuel supplies, whether for use under boilers or in motor engines, if to 
do so is made part of a broad comprehensive scheme of national policy. 
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At the. present time we can take no other course’ than to follow the 
dictates of the Government, who are responsible for carrying on the 
war. But upon its completion, we shall certainly require to have a 
voice and to take a part in what is euphemistically called ‘* Recon- 
struction,’’ but which is only another expression for taking to heart 
and utilizing the lessons taught us by the war. 


THE COMPANY'S CARRYING FLEET. 


As an undertaking I am free to confess we have shared in the general 
awakening. The most practical instance I can give is that of coal 
transport, where the possession of our own colliers has proved a very 
great advantage and security. I hope there will be no difficulty in the 
way of our handling the whole of our requirements with respect to fuel. 
There will be this collateral advantage—that in the summer time we 
shall be able to employ some of our steamers in transporting to foreign 
countries our bye-products. We are entitled to look forward to the 
time when we shall export as a nation not so much raw coal as the 
products of coal; and our fleet of steamers will be available in the 
summer months for dealing with this class of business. 


A TRIBUTE TO LABOUR.—THE WOMEN WORKERS. 


Lastly, but not of least importance, I must say a word on behalf of the 
Company’s staff and employees of all ranks. One half of our pre-war 
complement are now serving in His Majesty’s Forces; their places 
having been taken by male and female substitutes in about equal pro- 
portion. All have thrown themselves into their new tasks with courage 
and earnestness; and if I single out for special commendation the 
female workers, it is because their changed environment has been so 
radical in its character. You all know of what a special nature is 
the work carried on in the retort-houses in the process of machine gas- 
stoking. This work is to-day being carried out in a portion of one of 
our large works entirely by female labour. And it is not only being 
carried out, but efficiently so. It has been to me one of the practical 
revelations of the part women can play if the emergency arises— 
there may be Amazons not only on the battlefield, but upon the more 
prosaic grounds occupied by our industrial manufactories. They have 
been an enormous help to us in our present difficulties ; and I am glad 
to have this opportunity of paying tribute to their zeal and earnestness, 
as well as to those who have so patiently and so disinterestedly taught 
and coached them in their many novel tasks. There are many kinds 
of employment in which females are doing useful work, such as the 
repair of meters, stoves, and altering prepayment meters. At the pre- 
sent time, to our coin meters, which have an attachment so that when 
you put a coin in you get out a certain quantity of gas, we have had to 
send round and adjust the mechanism so as to alter the amount of gas 
which the penny would provide. All this work has been successfully 
done by female labour. There is no limit to what can be done in many 
ways which no one could have realized before the war. 


I think I have dealt with all the matters covered by the report ; and 
I beg formally to move—*‘ That the report and accounts now presented 
be received and adopted, and the report entered on the minutes.”’ 


The DEepuTy-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Frank H. Jones) seconded the re- 
solution. 


The CHAIRMAN: The matter is now open for discussion. 
SHAREHOLDERS’ REMARKS. 


Mr. PRICE said there were one or two items in the balance-sheet as 
to which he should like some explanation. The first was expenditure 
on new buildings and machinery £86,420, which seemed somewhat 
excessive. The next item was ‘interest on temporary loans and 
deposits £25,409,"” which came to about £1000 each week. This 
amount had increased year by year. In 6, 7, and 8 there were large 
sums “ to be invested; ’? and he should like to know where the money 
was. If not in the bank, it must be in the business; and he considered 
the money should be invested outside the business, so that, in case of 
accident, it could be at once realized. Then in regard to ‘* War Loan, 
£237,500 ’*—was this the actual value or the face value? He recol- 
lected the time when the shares were issued at 132 and 128, though the 
highest he paid was 120; and it was not very pleasant to see the stock 
quoted at the present price. The Chairman might say they were all in 
the same boat; but he did not like to see £750,000 being issued at 94. 
He should like to know when the new stock would be redeemed; 
and what rate of interest it would bear. Every year the bank indebtedness 
appeared to be increasing; and if the £750,000 was to pay this off, 
that was increasing the capital. He hoped the shareholders would pro- 
test against the loans being increased. 

Mr. A.M. PADDON said he could not agree with the last speaker, as 
he thought that if the Directors had not contracted the loan, they 
would have acted in defiance of every sound principle of finance. The 
business of the Company had increased by 12 p.ct.; and if this were 
worked out in millions, it would be seen that the loan would very little 
more than provide the financial means of conducting the increased 
business. If the Directors had not contracted the foan, what course 
would have been open to them? They could not have gone to the 
public for the money. He was firmly convinced that it was better to 
borrow. It was self-evidence of sound finance that the Directors had 
done what they had done. If they had not done this, they would have 
dissociated themselves from every sound precedent of gas administra- 
tion in the past. With regard to the question of the standard price in 
relation to the sliding-scale, which was a most important subject, the 
question merited every word that the Chairman had devoted to. it—in 
fact, he had left nothing for anyone else to say. But there remained 
in connection with it just one issue which might be qualified by a very 
slight difference of opinion. It was a question as to whether the read- 
justment of the sliding-scale should stand over sine die, until the end 
of the war; and as to when that would be, he did not know. Before 
the question could be readjusted thev would haye to convince Parlia- 
ment (or some authority constituted by Parliament) as to the sound- 
ness of the application. A concrete hardship was a great deal easier 
to argue than an abstract grievance: and when the war was over the 
immediate causes of the difficulty under which thev laboured might 


tute your cure.’’ After the war had ceased it was not gas companies 
alone who would have to apply to Parliament for a revision of the 
conditions under which they carried on business; and there might 
be such a congestion of urgent matters to be considered that gas com- 
panies might not get the full and deliberate treatment the matter 
merited. The Company might well look at the question from its own 
point of view, because the sliding-scale had its genesis in the South 
Metropolitan Company. But there was this to be said, that most of 
the great gas companies in the country were involved in its practice, 
and not one would be heard in Parliament until the claims of the South 
Metropolitan Company and its larger neighbour had been considered. 
He might be forgiven for being a little anxious in hoping that the ques- 
tion would be taken up in Parliament at an early date; and if the 
Chairman could anticipate that date, with his considerable influence 
with Parliament, he would be bringing a great measure of relief to 
those who found the sliding-scale in these times almost intolerable in 
its application. In conclusion, he congratulated the Directors upon 
their admirable management, as they were able to declare a dividend 
30 p.ct. in excess of their great neighbour. Another thing they were to 
be congratulated upon was the fact that they were to be selected for 
Governmental experiment. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WEST said he would like to know how many 
boats the Company possessed, and whether any loss had been sus- 
tained through the war. Considering that freight had increased from 
38. to 20s., he thought the sliding-scale had created a great injustice to 
them, as they had not been able to benefit, like many profiteers, by 
the rise in price of everything. He hoped that as soon as the war was 
over, something would be done in the matter of the sliding-scale, as it 
did not work at all well. With regard to the large stocks of coal, he 
hoped that every protection would be taken against spontaneous com- 
bustion. He was very pleased to hear that the female staff were doing 
such remarkably good work ; and he hoped that after the war was over 
the Company would be able to continue to employ some of them. 

The CHAIRMAN: If no one else has any remarks to make, I will 
do my best to reply to the various speakers, dealing with the last one 
first. With regard to the employment of women, there was no doubt 
they had come to stay, though to what extent it was impossible to 
prophesy. With regard to the spontaneous combustion of coal, this 
was a matter which had for many years past engaged the attention 
of all authorities who had to stack coal—not only here but on the 
Continent and in America; and it was found that the only absolute 
remedy was to have the coal-stores wholly enclosed, so that the store 
might be filled with water. This was impracticable when dealing 
with coal at their stores. The Admiralty had made many experi- 
ments in reference to the matter, and many means had been suggested 
with regard to obviating the danger. At one time, the Company 
were considerably troubled with regard to spontaneous combustion ; 
but to-day they have no fear about it whatever. It is simply a ques- 
tion of using a large quantity of water. During the half year, we 
have lost ships; but we are providing others, either by purchasing 
on the market or by having new ones laid down. As to the issue 
of the new stock, the Board have taken the responsibility of fixing 
the issue price at 94; and if the stock is taken up at this figure, it 
will show that the Board was right and that Mr. Havelock West was 
wrong. At any rate, the responsibility is ours; and we have every 
reason to believe the stock will fetch the price which has been fixed. 
I need not say that we shall welcome any applications from share- 
holders of the Company. In reply to the speaker who dealt with the 
sliding scale, I may say that I admit the hardships; but it is not a 
bit of good to blame the Board for them. The conditions were settled 
in peace time; and everybody thought it was a good thing and that 
gas shareholders would profit by it. Under war times, it is out of 
date; and we think Parliament would be sympathetic in getting it 
altered. The Government have controlled railways, and their divi- 
dends; and it is said why should they not do the same for gas com- 
panies? There was a very good reason why they should not. In the 
case of railway companies the matter was of importance, in order to 
utilize the whole of the rolling stock for the purposes of the country. 
It has enabled a very considerable portion of the track to be pulled up 
and sent over to France; and it has also released a large number of 
locomotives and rolling stock, which have been transferred to France. 

It has further enabled a reduction to be made in the number of trains 
running to the same place on parallel lines. Why should the Govern- 
ment take over the gas companies? It would be simply to maintain 
their dividends ; and I cannot imagine their doing so. The Board are 
fully alive to the hardness of the sliding-scale, where the stock is held 
by those least able to bear the loss through reduction of dividend. 
All we can do is to wait with our eyes open; and when the Board see 
it is possible to make a move, they will do so. One speaker referred 
to the capital account and the amount of the loans. But there is this 
important thing to bear in mind with regard to this question. If you 
take the accounts for the last ten years, you will find that the capital 
has not increased at the same rate as the business. The business to- 
day is done at a less expenditure of capital than in the past; but you 
cannot run an increasing business unless you have the capital to do it 
with. One might say the alternative was to refuse to do the work. 
But we can only go on as consumers make demands upon us; and it is 
impossible to supply an increased quantity of gas unless we have the 
means. Now as to ‘‘ Capital Account, No. 3.’ The expenditure on 
new building was necessary for our business. We cannot do the busi- 
ness we have to do unless we provide the necessary capital. There isa 
temporary loan of £815,000. Our business was built-up on a capital 
requiring payment for coal at the rate of 6s. or 7s. per ton free on 
board, with 3s. per ton for freight. This roughly gave a rate of tos. 
per ton. But the raw material now costs 30s. per ton. There was 
nearly a million pounds worth of stores on hand. So long as you are 
dealing with raw materias, and their manufactured products largely 
increasing in value, you must have a large amount of capital to deal 
with it. You have to issue new capital or borrow money; and no one 
who has had. any experience of financial undertakings could come to 
any other conclusion than that the decision of the Board not to increase 
the permanent capital, but to make the best temporary arrangement 
possible, so as to carry us over difficult times, was the right one. 





have disappeared, and the Government might say, ‘‘ Time will consti- 





[‘* Hear, hear.””] We have done the only possible thing to carry out 
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this policy. [Cheers.] No one welcomes more than I do criticisms on 
our working, as it shows that people take an interest in our affairs, 
and I can assure you we have nothing to hide. In this particular case 
no suggestion was made that we should stop our business—which of 
course we cannot do—and if we are to continue it, we must provide 
the necessary means to carry iton. [Applause.] With regard to the 
investment of the various funds, I think that in times like these we 
are justified in using everything that will help us to meet such excep- 
tional conditions. 
The resolution was put and carried. 


THE DIVIDEND. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have to propose: 


** That a dividend at the rate of £4 13s. 4d. p.ct. per annum 
be now declared, and that the warrants be transmitted to the 
registered addresses of the proprietors by post.” 


Mr. JOHN MEWS seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, that is all the business. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. PRICE had much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his admirable address and for the lucid way in which he 
had answered the various questions that had been put. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WEST seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 

The CHAIRMAN: I thank you very heartily indeed for your kind 
vote. I believe I deserve it more to-day than at any other period of 
my association with the Company. It has been a trying and a diffi- 
cult time for us; but I think the future of the Company is absolutely 
bound-up with my own. In conclusion I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity of proposing a vote of thanks to the officials and the staff for 
the admirable manner in which they have carried on the business in 
anxious circumstances. 

Mr. PRICE had much pleasure in seconding the motion, which was 
put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. M. GILL, on behalf of the engineering staff and workmen, 
thanked the proprietors for their kindly references to them. He had 
only been connected with the Company for eighteen months; but he 
had been greatly impressed by the loyalty shown by the workmen. It 
was a great pleasure to be brought into contact with such men. The 
increase of 12 p.ct. in the sale of gas was equal to an amount that 
would supply a town like Cardiff ; and it meant carbonizing 60,000 tons 
of coal. The increased production of sulnhate of ammonia thereby was 
of great importance from an agricultural point of view. 

Mr. F. M‘LEop, on behalf of the clerical and commercial depart- 
ments, said he appreciated very much this kind vote of thanks. The 
depletion of the staff had been felt most acutely. The assistance ren- 
dered by. the women was of great value; and he looked with every 
confidence to the future—feeling sure that, when they next met, the 
outlook would be more rosy than it was now. 
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COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 








The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last 
Thursday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. BRADSHAW 
in the chair. 


The SEORETARY (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 


CONSIDERING ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: I always feel that we ought to apologize for bringing you here to 
a general meeting of the Company in the middle of August, which to 
most people is the holiday month; and I think that we are all coming 
to the conclusion that half-vearly meetings are out of date, and are 
really not as useful as are annual meetings, because a comparison of a 
whole year’s accounts, &c., with those of the previous year gives a 
much clearer view of the position and progress of the Company than is 
afforded by a more frequent comparison. Half-yearly meetings were 
considered necessary in the early days of joint-stock enterprise, in 
order, I think, to keep the control in the shareholders’ hands, and to 
maintain a close connection between them and the Directors. But ex- 
perience has shown that the shareholders get a better knowledge of the 
Company’s affairs by yearly meetings ; and many important companies, 
including all the great banks, pay an interim dividend at the half year, 
render yearly accounts, and meet the shareholders annually. I say 
this because it may be wise, when next we go to Parliament, to obtain 
powers to modify. the present obligation to hold half-yearly meetings ; 
and I put that forward for your consideration. 

HEAVY INCREASE OF COST, BUT EXTENSION OF BUSINESS AT 

HIGHER PRICES. 


The outstanding feature of the accounts which we present to you 
to-day is the continuance of. the increase in the cost of labour and raw 
materials which has been taking place ever since the commencement of 
the war. Evidence of this is found in the fact that, while our sales of 
gas have grown since the last pre-war half year by 13} p.ct., the ex- 
penditure on revenue account has increased by no less than 53'8 p.ct. 
The weekly bonus paid to our workers to meet the extra cost of living 
has grown from §s. to 10s., and from ros. to 15s. The cost of coal 
into the works, which for the first half of the year of 1914 was 17s. od. 
per ton, has increased to 28s. 6d. per ton for the last half year. Oil, 
which in 1914 cost us approximately 3d. per gallon, is now nearly 1s. 
per gallon; while necessary repairs and extensions to plant are almost 
proportionally expensive. Of course, the return from residual products 
has expanded ; but we have had to increase the price of gas first from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d., then to 3s., and now, since the 1st of July, we are 
charging 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. It is unfortunately impossible to say 
that we shall not have to raise the price still further. You will, how- 
ever, be glad to know that, in spite of the increased price, the sales of 





gas for the half year under review show an increase of no less than 
8 p.ct., which is the largest increase this Company has ever experi- 
enced. I believe the Gas Light and Coke Company had an increase of 
Io p.ct. ; and the South Metropolitan Company one of 12 p.ct. 


OVERDRAWN CAPITAL AND THE CAUSE. 


The next feature of the accounts which will strike you is that the 
capital account is now overdrawn by £140,630. You will see that last 
half year we spent £57,034, which is, of course, far more than we 
have ever had to expend in one half year before. In the winter of last 
year, our ships were so much delayed by bad weather and submarine 
threats that our coal stocks were dangerously depleted, and for more 
than two months in the depth of winter we had a very anxious time 
indeed. It would not have been right to run the risk of a similar ex- 
perience next winter, and the only remedy was to purchase more ships. 
This we have done by buying two ships of an aggregate carrying capa- 
city of nearly 2000 tons. The Company’s fleet now consists of eight 
ships—we think ample for all requirements under almost any condi- 
tions. When at last the war is over, and our ships sail under normal 
conditions,-we anticipate that we shall be able to sell some of them, and 
probably at very good prices ; but while it lasts the increased number of 
ships is a necessary provision for the safety of the Company. You will 
see we have also had to spend considerable sums on capital account to 
provide plant for Government requirements in toluol, benzol, and con- 
centrated ammonia. Then you will observe at the end of the balance- 
sheet that we had a loan from our bankers at the end of June of 
4210,000. The large amount of the loan is due, first, to the over- 
draft on our capital account ; secondly, to the large stocks of coal, oil, 
and other materials which considerations of security compel us to 
maintain; thirdly, the high prices at which these stocks necessarily 
stand in our books—stores in hand figuring at £162,847, compared 
with £82,843 this time last year, and a normal amount is somewhere 
about £70,000 to £80,000; and, fourthly, to the unusually heavy 
amount due to the Company for gas and residuals, the sum due this 
year being £145,000, while last year it was only £98,000. This large 
bank loan, which is more likely under the present conditions to in- 
crease than to grow less, naturally points to the need of further capital. 
But, although we have capital powers unexhausted to the extent of 
£228,000, it would entail a very heavy permanent burden on the con- 
cern if we were to issue either ordinary stock or debenture stock at the 
prices which prevail now; and it may be thought wise to ask Parlia- 
ment to give us power to issue capital stock or loan stock redeemable 
in a certain number of years, and in this way to meet the emergency 
caused by the war without putting a permanent burden upon the con- 
cern. You will have seen that steps have already been taken by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. They went to Parliament for 
powers last year, and are now putting into force the powers then re- 
ceived. 
THE INOREASE IN THE SALE OF GAS. 


The large increase in the sale of gas to which I alluded, representing 
8 p.ct., or 142} million c.ft., has been brought about principally by 
these causes: First by the heavy demand for gas for the manufac- 
ture of munitions and for other industrial purposes; secondly, by the 
substitution of gas for solid fuel for domestic uses; and, thirdly, by 
the severe weather experienced in the early months of the year. In 
recent years in our district, increased sales of gas have taken place 
almost exclusively through prepayment meters; but there was an in- 
crease in the half year under review of 11°15 p.ct. through ordinary 
meters, and only 2°66 per cent. through prepayment meters. Un- 
doubtedly the supply of gaseous fuel has been a great boon to manu- 
facturers and traders, as well as to the poorer classes of the residents 
in our district, at a time when, owing to the difficulty of transport- 
ing it to London, coal was so scarce and so dear. I think we may 
confidently expect that, when peace conditions enable us once more 
to cheapen the supply, we shall be able to retain adarge portion of the 
increased trade which the war has brought to us. The country, I 
believe, is slowly awaking to the fact that the use of gas, which pre- 
serves to the nation the valuable products contained in coal tar, must 
be encouraged in peace times as well as war times if we are to com- 
pete successfully with foreign trade rivals; and steps must be taken 
to discourage and bring to an end the wasteful consumption of coal 
in open grates. At the present time, the Government are urging gas 
companies to use every effort to increase the manufacture of rich tar 
in order to maintain the supply of high explosives; and I need not tell 
you we are straining every nerve to comply with the demand. We 
are also aiding in the prosecution of the war by smelting metals for 
shell fuses by means of our patent gas-furnaces, which we are told 
by Government officials fuse the metals more satisfactorily than any 
other form of furnace. You may rest assured that all that we can 
do to help the country at this time of crisis will be done willingly by 
our officers and employees. It is interesting to note that for the first 
time we made over 2000 million c.ft. of gas in a half year. I notice 
on looking: at my book of statistics, that it was in the second half of 
the year. 1888 that the Company first manufactured 1000 million c.ft. 
This is of special interest to me; for I became. a Director that half 
year, and consequently I have seen the Company double its output in 
the 29 years during which I have been officially connected with it. 


MORE INFORMATION AS TO COSTS OF MATERIALS. 


I drew your attention just now to the enormous increase in the cost 
of our raw materials; and I think that some further explanation is 
necessary to enable you to understand the position. Coals, which (as 
I pointed out) in the first half of 1914 cost 17s. 9d. into the works, 
cost in 1917 28s. 6d., which is an increase of 61} p.ct. But while the 
price of coal f.o.b. in the North has advanced in the three years by 
3s. 2d. per ton, which represents 23 p.ct. on the 1914 price, the cost 
of freight has increased by no less than 7s. 84d. per ton, which is 190 
p.ct. A very large part of the extra cost of freight is due to the very 
high premiums which have to be paid,for insurance against marine and 
war risks. In pre-war days the cost of marine insurance was less than 
#3000 for the half year. In the half-year under consideration, the 
cost of insurance, including war risks, was over £30,000; and in the 
current half year we estimate that it will exceed £50,000, which re- 
presents 63d. per 1000 c.ft. on the price of gas. This is not all; for a 
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very large part of the increase in the price of oil is due to the addi- 


tional cost of freight and insurance. You will see that we have practi- 
cally no option in the matter, and that it is not likely that there will be 
any relief until peace is declared. The inevitable delays which occur 
to shipping in war time, of course, add to the cost; but while the 
running of our ships was very bad in the first three months of the year, 
when our stocks of coal were low, and the demand for gas unusually 
heavy, I am glad to say there has been a marked improvement during 
the last three months. 
OHANGES IN THE REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Now, turning to the revenue account, I will briefly point out the 
changes which have taken place in different items comparing them 
with the corresponding half of 1916. The income from gas is 
£253,062, compared with £226,336 in 1916—an increase of £26,726, 
which is due partly to additional sales, and partly to the fact that 
during the second quarter of the year (in which, being a summer 
quarter, a smaller quantity of gas is sold) we were charging 3s., in- 
stead of 2s. 8d., per 1000 c.ft. The rental from meters and stoves was 
more by £1432, and residuals show a gain of £20,538; so our total 
income was more by £48,696. On the other side of the account, coals 
and oil cost more by 459,699, manufacture more by £4119, distribu- 
tion more by £3099, and management more by £41914, and other ex- 
penses were more on balance by £6283—making a total increase in 
expenditure of £75,114; so that the balance of profit (which was 
£41,732 in 1917, and £,68,151 in 1916) was less by £26,418. In the 
expenditure is included a charge of £22,495 for war bonus paid during 
the half year, and a sum of 4.3572 allowances to employees on active 
service—a total of 4;26,067, whereas in the corresponding half of last 
year, these charges only amounted to £12,067. 

THE FINANCIAL RESULT, AND THE EFFECTS OF THE INCREASED 

PRICE, 
The net result of the half-year’s work is shown in the net revenue 
account, and stated briefly is as follows: At the beginning of the half 
year, there was brought forward a sum of undivided profit amounting 
to £75,867. Adding the balance of profit 441,732, and deducting the 
interest on debenture stock and the temporary loan, together amounting 
to £12,754, leaves 4,104,845 available for dividend. The dividend at 
the rate of £4 8s. p.ct. on the 4 p.ct stock (which is 1os. 8d. p.ct. less 
than last year owing to the increase of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of 
gas), and 4 p.ct. on the 34 p.ct. stock (which is 13s. 4d. p.ct. less) 
amounts to £44,492; leaving £60,353 to be carried forward to the 
current half year. Briefly, we have earned £15,513 less than the divi- 
dend which we recommend. Since the war began, we have reduced 
our undivided profit by £19,216. We realize that it is now necessary 
so to adjust the price of gas that the Company shall earn its statutory 
dividend, which is a very moderate one indeed. The consumers, share- 
holders, and employees, who are profit-sharers, are partners in the 
concern ; and all alike have suffered owing to the heavy burden which 
the war has placed upon the Company. The consumers have had the 
price raised by 10d.—the charge for gas being 3s. 2d. since July 1; the 
shareholders have had their dividends reduced; and the employees have 
seen their profit-sharing bonus almost approach vanishing-point. It 
was 6 p.ct. on their wages before the war ; last half year it was only 
3 p.ct. on an average price of 2s. 10d. ; and now it is only 1 p.ct.—the 
price of gas being 3s. 2d. Of course, I should point out that all the 
employees, except those receiving the higher salaries, have received the 
war bonus; but that bonus was given to meet the extra cost of food 
and clothing, while the profit-sharing bonus was given as a reward for, 
and an incentive to, zealous work. ; 
THE EMPLOYEES AT HOME, AND THE MEN AT THE FRONT. 


I cannot conclude my remarks without mentioning to you the good and 
faithful service which we have received from all ranks and classes of 
the Company’s employees. The Company’s marine staff—the crews of 
our ships—have persevered in bringing our supplies of coal in the face 
of numberless dangers from mines and submarines; and we owe them 
a very heavy debt of gratitude for their courage and hardihood. The 
girls and women, who have taken the place of the men serving in the 
army, have zealously and bravely undertaken work which in pre-war 
days we should have deemed to be impossible for them. The men who 
are exempt from military service, by age or some other infirmity, have 
laboured indefatigably to get the work done under difficult circum- 
stances, so that the Company should not suffer by reason of the staff 
being depleted. In fact, all the work of the Company has been done 
by all loyally, faithfully, and willingly. I regret to say that nine of 
our staff have lost their lives during the half year, bringing up the 
death roll to 22 out of a total number of 342 men serving in His 
Majesty’s forces. Who can estimate the debt that we owe to those 
who are nobly offering their lives for us, for their King and for their 
country, and for the cause of liberty and right? We are sometimes 
inclined to repine at the troubles which the war has brought upon us; 
if so, let us compare them with the sacrifice which those have made 
who have offered up their lives for us. 
PREPARATION AND WILLING WORKERS. 


Now, for the current half year doubtless there are difficulties before 
us; but I can say that we are in a better position to meet them than 
we were last year. Our stocks of coal and oil are largely increased ; 
our fleet of ships has been considerably augmented, and should be 
ample for our requirements ; and, so far as I see, we ought to be able 
to meet every demand made upon us. At any rate, I can assure you 
that you can rely upon all in the Company’s service doing their best 
work to secure its continued prosperity. 
. 


The. DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. E. Jones), in seconding, said the 
Proprietors had heard from the Chairman a full and lucid account of 
the Company’s proceedings, and they must be convinced how grave 
and serious had been the burdens upon the whole staff, and among 
others upon the Directors. 

Mr. S. M. Woop remarked that in the balartee-sheet, under ac- 
counts due to the Company, was an item ‘‘ Sundries £40,577.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought somebody would notice that, and 
he ought to have explained it. The amount was very high; and a 
large part of it was due to the fact that their insurances for ships were 





paid in advance. They insured the ships ahead, and took credit for 
this in the balance-shect. Some £7000 was also included for muni- 
tions, fittings, and stoves ; but it was all good money. 
Mr. Woop also inquired where the amount appeared that was re- 
ceived from the Government. 
The CHAIRMAN: Under the head of residual products. 
Mr. W. GROVEs thanked the Chairman for the lucidity of his state- 
ment, for the gracious reference to the men and women who were 
doing the work at home, and for his sympathetic allusion to those who 
had laid down their lives, and to those who were working in the 
interests of not only the country, but the Company, out at the front. 
The proprietors were glad to hear that, in spite of the increase in the 
price of gas, the consumption had gone up considerably, which evi- 
dently showed that gas was a thing that could not be done without. 
He was glad to hear the Company had an efficient fleet of eight vessels ; 
but he should like to know whether there was any guarantee that the 
Government would not commandeer them. Was there any arrange 
ment that gas companies’ vessels should be exempt? Another point 
was the quantity of gas unaccounted for—i68,576,000 c.ft., approach- 
ing 8 p.ct. of the total production. What was the probable cause 
of this ? : 
The CHAIRMAN replied that they had no guarantee whatever that 
the Government would not requisition their ships ; but the Government 
were fully alive to the necessity of keeping gas companies well sup- 
plied with coal. This was one reason why they would not requisition 
their ships. Another reason was that the Company’s ships were small, 
because they had to run to their wharves, and so were not suitable for 
Government requirements. In this their safety lay. The amount of 
the unaccounted-for gas was a little higher—158,000,000 c.ft., against 
152,000,000 c.ft. He could not say what the cause of this little in- 
crease was. It was probably climatic to a large extent. He had been 
discussing the matter with their Engineer and General Manager (Mr. 
Stanley H. Jones); and he had his finger upon it. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


DIVIDENDS. * 


Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Sir FREDERICK 
GREEN, a dividend was declared for the half year at the statutory rates 
per annum of £4 8s. p.ct. upon the 4 p.ct. stock, and 4 p.ct. upon 
the 3} p.ct. stock, both less income-tax. 


THE SECRETARY’S REMUNERATION. 


The CHAIRMAN next proposed a resolution empowering the Direc- 
tors to increase the remuneration of the Secretary, by an amount not 
exceeding 4/500 per annum, in such instalments as they may from time 
to time determine. . There was, he said, an Act passed over seventy 
years ago called the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 
That was in the early days of joint-stock enterprise ; and there was a 
section in the Act which provided that the choice and removal of the 
Directors and Auditors, and the determination of the remuneration of 
the Directors, Auditors, Treasurer, and Secretary, should be exercised 
only at a general meeting of the Company. In those early days, it 
was probably thought that the Secretary was the chief executive officer, 
and that, by keeping the control of his salary in the shareholders’ 
hands, the control of the concern would be kept in his hands also. 
Their chief executive officer to-day was the Engineer and General 
Manager ; but Mr. Bradfield came a very good second. So it was they 
could not increase his salary without coming to the proprietors, and 
getting their authority. Mr. Bradfield joined the Company in 1901, 
when he became Accountant; and in the year 1911, when Mr. Ellis 
retired, and became their valued and valuable colleague on the Board, 
Mr. Bradfield was asked to also undertake the duties of Secretary. 
Since he joined the Company, the size and work of the undertaking 
had largely increased ; and the duties of the Secretary had enormously 
grown. The Chairman proceeded to erlarge upon the work asso- 
ciated with the National Health Insurance, and the employees’ :bene- 
fit societies, which the Secretary took in hand. Then there was the 
work associated with the grant of badges, protection certificates, 
and soon. There was a returfi for-inéome tax to be made for 1400 
workpeople, which entailed an enormous amount of detail work, and 
a comprehension of the Income-Tax Acts. With all this heavy addi- 
tional responsibility, Mr. Bradfield’s duties were admirably performed 
in every way; and better done they could not be. The prompt manner 
in which the accounts were issued showed the ability, energy, and 
efficiency which was brought to bear upon his work. ‘The amount for 
which the Directors now asked authority to increase his salary from 
time to time would with his present salary be much less than the 
former combined salary of the Secretary and Accountant. 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
he, first as an officer and now as a Director, had had long acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Bradfield. He was a conspicuously competent Ac- 
countant; and he placed before the Directors and other friends the 
most complete analysis of the working of this and other undertakings 
of similar character which could possibly be prepared. To a Company 
like this, in such times, and among such rapids and rocks as they 
were steering through, there was an incomparable advantage in having 
these statistics at an early date, and in reliable and complete form. 
Mr. Bradfield was almost without rival as a Gas Accountant. There- 
fore he (Mr. Jones) submitted that to give their Secretary what the 
Directors were asking the power to give him from time to time was 
the plain duty of the proprietors. 

Mr. Woop made some inquiries on the subject, to which the CHAIR- 
MAN replied. On the motion being put to the vote, only one hand was 
held up against it—that of Mr. Wood, who, however, indicated that 
he was not animated by any personal motive, but because, in his in- 
dividual opinion, he considered their Secretary was sufficiently well 
recompensed. Among the remarks of the Chairman was that it would 
be the greatest calamity to the Company if they lost Mr. Bradfield. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


Moved by Mr. GROVEs, and seconded by Mr. Woop, a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors for their effi- 
cient oversight of the Company’s affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote for his colleagues and 
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himself, observed that their seats on the Board were not‘so comfort- 
able as they used to be, owing to war difficulties and trials. This was 
the-case everywhere. They had to bear the extra burdens; but they 
were proud of the position of the Company, which they were very glad 
to serve. 

Sir FREDERICK GREEN said he proposed before the proprietors 
separated to ask them to pass a vote of thanks to the staff—from the 
highest members down to the lowest grade of workers. Difficult as 
had been the time for the Board, it had been still more difficult for 
the staff; and the way they had shouldered the extra burden had been 
wonderful. The Directors were round the works the other day; and 
he was —— to see the manner in which women and girls were 
working. ey were taking a part which they could hardly believe 
possible before the war. They were turning out quite intricate pieces 
of mechanism, both for the Company and the Government, and doing 
it exceedingly well.. As a shipowner, he knew that it was no use 
having a good ship without good officers; and the Company wert 
extremely lucky in their officers. He had not the slightest doubt one 
of the reasons that the Company had so successfully weathered this 
difficult storm had been the fact that they had been so well managed 
and guided by Mr. Stanley Jones and Mr. Bradfield. 

Mr. H. W. GELL seconded the motion, which was very cordially 
passed. 

Mr. STANLEY JONES, on behalf of the engineering staff, thanked 
the proprietors for their kind endorsement of the confidence the Direc- 
tors had in the officers and men. These were, as had been said, most 
strenuous times; and, if he might say so, he was personally glad his 
principal colleague had got some additional recognition at that meet- 
ing, because, if he (Mr. Jones) were without him, he would be like a 
man without a leg and arm. What with the number of Government 
returns which they had to assimilate, in addition to the ordinary work, 
they hardly knew how to get through it all. With regard to the 
women workers, they were a gratifying surprise in the way they 
filled the gaps. Many of them were the wives and relatives of the 
men who had gone to the front; and this was the most satisfactory 
way of filling the gaps, as the women had an additional interest in 
the Company. The men who had been left behind shouldered the 
extra work cheerfully. He was happy to bear testimony to the good 
feeling. and good will of the workmen generally towards the Com- 
pany, the Directors, and the officers. They appreciated very. much 
what was done for them in the way of war bonus; and the officers in 
their turn appreciated such recognition as had been that day given to 
Mr. Bradfield. ° 

Mr. BRADFIELD replied on behalf of the clerical staff. He said 
there had been a. great depletion of the staff generally, and especially 
of the clerical staff, for the reason that they were not technical 
officers, and therefore not exempt from war service. They had, in 
consequence, had to introduce a number of lady clerks, most of whom 
had turned out very successfully, and to some of them he must pay 
the special tribute that they had been of great value to him and to 
the other heads of the departments. He should also like to acknow- 
ledge the work done by the Committees of the various Benefit Socie- 
ties, of which he was Secretary. Mr. Maddocks, one of his chief 
assistants, was Secretary of the profit-sharing system, and he should 
have credit for the administration of it. He would also like to refer 
here to the great service rendered to him by his chief accountancy 
assistant—Mr. Cowee. His services were invaluable. In conclusion, 
he said that he was very much impressed by, and he thanked the 
proprietors for, their generous recognition of his services. He could 
best describe his feelings by a little anecdote. A friend of his who 
recently obtained the D.S.O., before his return to the front said: 
‘*I am fearful lest I shall not live up to my reputation.’”?” He him- 
self would have that anxiety in the future. 
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The Annual Ordinary General Meeting was held last Saturday, at 
the Offices, No. 639, High Road, ‘Tottenham—the Right Hon. Sir 
DANIEL F. GODDARD, M.P., in the chair. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. E. J. K. Fussell) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report of the Directors and the statement of ac- 
counts were taken as read. 


DIFFICULTIES, BUT A NOTE OF HOPEFULNESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in-moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said in his experience of public speaking he had found an advantage in 
striking the right note at the beginning ; and. he should like to do that 
on this occasion. He thought the right note for him to strike was 
that of hopefulness. He could assure the proprietors that the Direc- 
tors were very thankful they were able to come before them with a 
report that was a great deal better than they hoped for last February ; 
and as a result—a result which he was sure they would approve—his 
speech would not be so long or so dolorous or explanatory as he was 
compelled to make it on the last occasion. Still he considered there 
was a great deal that was satisfactory in the report. He must ask the 
proprietors to remember that the Company were still hampered in the 
works by the conditions of war, and by the requirements and regula- 
tions of the Government. The difficulties were evidenced in the trouble 
of getting supplies, in the high prices they had to pay for everything, 
and in the shortage of man power to carry on the work, which they 
were obliged to make comply with the Government desires—in fact, if 
he were to describe the work of a gas undertaking to-day, he should 
say it was a constant struggle to overcome difficulties. But as a set- 
off, he should like to remind the proprietors that they had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing the enormously important part the gas industry was 
playing in the success of the country’s armies in the tremendous con- 
flict. that was still going on. He did not think it was too much to say 
that already during this war the gas industry had saved this country 
by altering its plant in order to produce those elements which were re- 


beginning of the war, but with which it was now amply .supplied— 
thanks to the gas industry. He thought he should not be putting it 
too high if he said the industry would again be the saviours of the 
country by arranging to produce more of the tar oils: which were so 
absolutely necessary for the liquid fuel required by their all-important 
Navy, whether for defence or for attack. He thought he need: not 
make more preliminary remarks, but proceed at once to the statement 
of accounts. ey 


THE CAPITAL AOOOUNT, AND THE NEW FOUR MILLION SECTION. 


From the capital account, it would be seen they had expended on new 
buildings and plant this half year £27,769, all of which—with the ex- 
ception of one comparatively small item of £1027, which was paid as 
the price of a piece of land, which was very necessary for the Com- 
pany, adjoining the electric supply station—had been expended on th 

new gas section. He was very pleased indeed to be able to tell the 
proprietors, after a close inspection of the works that morning, that 
the new section was now almost completed—in fact, it was completed 
in many respects. That morning they had seen the new engines 
started working well which were to produce the motive power for 
carrying on the new section. More than this, they now knew abso- 
lutely that the new section would be quite ready for use in the coming 
winter ; and so the Company would then have all the advantage they 
hitherto lacked, of being able to use it f.r the making and supply of 
gas. He thought perhaps the proprietors would realize what this 
meant when he told them that this new section was planned for pro- 
ducing 4 million cubic feet of gas per day. Within two months, during 
which the settings would be gradually heated-up and prepared for 
work, they would be able to get the section in operation, and quite 
ready for the winter supply. Under new mains and services in the 


capital account, there was rather a curious item. There was no ex- 
‘ penditure, but a credit of £405, which was rather unusual. It was 


arrived at in this way. What had been spent on new mains was a 
very small amount, because they could not get mains, or labour to lay 
them. They had therefore spent only £158. But they had done a 
good deal of work, which they had been enabled to do out of their own 
stores without buying any fresh material, and which had been paid for 
by those for whom the work was executed. This had amounted to 
£563. Therefore, if they took the £158 which they had spent on 
mains, and deducted it from what they had received for work done, 


‘ they obtained the credit balance of £405. On new meters they had 


expended £3224, which seemed rather large compared with the corre- 


‘ sponding half year. This was really a matter of provision. They had 
‘to look forward. It was daily becoming more and more difficult to get 


even meters; and they had taken advantage of the opportunity to buy 
as many as they could, so as to be ready to meet requirements. The 
item of new stoves and fires was considerably less than it was a year 
ago—in fact it was only about one-fifth of what it was then. This was 
due to the fact that they could not obtain the stoves. They could place 
any quantity of stoves and fires if they could only get them. The 
prevailing conditions of war, occupying the manufacturing firms with 
other work, had prevented the supply coming forward, and there was 
really not sufficient to meet the demand. The capital account was 
over-expended by no less a sum than £145,385. Of course, this was 
largely accounted for by borrowing from the bank £160,000, which 
they had required to carry out all this new work. As soon as ever 
circumstances would allow the Board to place fresh capital, they would 
do so, and liquidate the loan from the bank. One satisfaction they 
could get out of this was that it showed the bankers had complete con- 
fidence in the future prosperity of the Company, or else they would not 
advance them so large a sum as they had done. 
* le TT 
COAL AND OIL GAS MAKING. 
Turning to the revenue account, the quantity of coal used was close 
upon gooo tons less than in the corresponding half of 1916. This would 
have meant in ordinary circumstances that they had saved £10,500. 
But they had not done so, because the rest of the coal—7o,245 tons— 
had cost them £11,900 more; so that the result was that the expendi- 
ture for coal was 41400 more. Then if they had saved gooo tons of 
coal, they had had to use something else to supply the gas. They had 
had to use more oil. The works were not capable of supplying all the 
coal gas wanted ; and therefore they had to produce carburetted water 
gas in order to supplement it. They had used 84,364 gallons more oil, 
which had cost £3400. Then, in addition to this, the 756,709 gallons 
ordinarily used had cost more money, amounting to £19,640; so that 
the proprietors would see in the revenue account that oil had cost 
them 4,23,040 more than it did this time last year. Now they were 
told by the Ministry of Munitions that they could not let the Company 
have any more oil. This, of course, made rather a serious alteration 
‘in their methods of working, although personally he could not say he 
was very sorry for it, because it was really too expensive to make 
water gas and to carburet it with oil. It cost them od. per 1000 c.ft. 
{more than coal gas to make carburetted water gas. Therefore, the 
sooner thcy could. get rid of manufacturing it so much the better for 
the undertaking. Now that they saw the new coal-gas section coming 
into operation, they were very happy to be able to reduce the quantity 
of carburetted water gas. They had used more coke, at an increased 
cost, for the making of water gas. He thought it would be interesting 
to the proprietors to know this fact, that the net cost of the coal and 
oil used in the half year was three times as much as it was in the pre- 
war half year. This explained why they had had to raise the price of 
gas. As to the item of repairs and maintenance of works, there was 
very little to say. It sometimes went up, and sometimes went down, 
according to the work they had to.do. Of the £19,895 which they 
were expending for repairs and maintenance, no less a sum than £1500 
was spent in renewals in the No. 1 vertical retort house. Wages were 
higher than might be expected. This was partly due to the increased 
cost of living, and partly because they had had to use the Ponders End 
works, which were very extravagant in regard to labour. He was 
thankful to know that, if they had good fortune with their new plant, 
they would not have to use the Ponders End works during next winter. 


OTHER ITEMS IN REVENUE EXPENDITURE. 
Coming to the expenditure on distribution, the difference between this 





quired for high explosives, of which the country was very short at the 


and last year was very trifling. Then there was an item “* Renewals 
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Fund,’’ to which they were appropriating £4000. During the last 
two years, they had been working their plant at the highest possible 
pressure ; and they must foresee that the result of this would be ex- 
pensive repairs and renewals. In addition, there were the works at 
Ponders End, which were not profitable to work: so that they must be 
prepared to put them into good working order. Therefore they thought 
it a wise and prudent policy to appropriate £4000 from the revenue 
account for the purpose of renewals. As to the co-partnership, he was 
very sorry about this. They were only expending for this £469, 
against 4,2337. The reason for this was that the co-partnership pro- 
position was based on a sliding-scale, just the same as the dividend 
proposition. As the price of gas went up, the bonus went down; and 
as their price had now gone up to the present figure, they could not 
pay any bonus. The £469 was the bonus for the first three months of 
the year, and for no time after that. He was sorry for this; but it 
could not be helped. It was the basis upon which they set out with 
co-partnership; and they could not alter the position. The pensions 
fund and superannuations had increased. ‘The item included £387 
which the Company did not pay before. The basis on which the pen- 
sion fund was arranged was that the men paid one-third of the sub- 
scription out of their wages week by week, two-thirds were contributed 
out of their co-partnership bonus, and then the Company added a simi- 
lar amount—that was to say, doubled what the workmen had paid. 
As there was no bonus now, there would be no money from it to pay 
to the pension fund; and it looked on the face of it as if the pension 
fund would have to be dropped. The Directors, however, had taken 
this very carefully into consideration; and it did not seem to them just 
that their men, who had worked long and well in the interests of the 
Company, should be made to sacrifice their pension allowances because 
the country happened to be at war. So what the Directors had decided 
to do was, until they could restore the bonus to its previous position, 
to pay the two-thirds out of the profits of the Company which should 
be paid by the workmen themselves. He felt sure the proprietors 
would agree that this was good policy. He had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the men at the works some time ago, and explained this to them ; 
and they received the decision of the Board with great pleasure and 
gratification, and were quite satisfied with it. ‘Then there were the 
special war items. They. had naturally increased, because the cost of 
living had increased. One further little item was aircraft insurance. 
Some people did not think they ought to have expended money on air- 
craft insurance. Since they did so, they had had four bombs dropped 
on their premises, which might have done a great deal of harm; and 
so it was not a bad thing to be insured against such a risk. 


THE REVENUE. 


The income from the sales of gas to private consumers had increased 
by nearly £43,000. This was largely due to the advance in price, 
which was now 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. This was a very high price 
compared with that at which they had been selling gas. But it was 
not a higher price than the great Gas Light and Coke Campany were 
now charging; so that there was nothing to repine about over that. 
In 1916, the price was 2s. 3d.; so that the 3s. qd. accounted a good 
deal for the rise in the income from the sale of gas. He could not 
say more than that they simply could not help this. They were 
obliged to make both ends meet. Public lighting showed a reduction 
of £4307. They must put this down to the Huns; it was purely 
and simply the fault of the war. As to residuals. Having carbonized 
gooo tons less coal, they had some 4500 tons less coke for sale. For- 
tunately, as the price of coal went up, so did the price of coke; and 
they had realized a higher value for it—indeed, it almost equalized 
the loss. They were pressing the sale of coke as much as they could 
among the people in the neighbourhood. The great difficulty they 
had now. to contend against was transport. They could not get 
horses or carts nowadays, nor could they get men to drive them. The 
motors, too, were restricted in petrol; and the result was that it was 
very difficult to get coke transported to those who wanted it. Tar 
also suffered because of the less quantity of coal carbonized; but it 
realized a higher value, and showed a small increased profit. Sul- 
phate of ammonia was also less, because of the smaller quantity of 
coal carbonized. Unfortunately, they had not a higher price. The 
Government restricted the price at which they could sell the sulphate 
for agricultural purposes; and they had not exported any. It had 
all beer used for home agriculture; and if they got less profit, they 
could only console themselves by the thought that they had been very 
patriotic. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULT. 


The result of the gas revenue account was that the balance to profit 
and loss account—£31,239—was £648 more, after charging £4000 
for renewals fund, which was not a bad state of things. The elec- 
tricity station, which had only a small business yet, was constantly 
improving. The profit and loss net balance, after paying all charges, 
was £19,217; and the amount required to pay the full statutory 
dividend at the present price of gas was £14,251, as they were able 
to carry forward £4466, which compared with the £2185 carried 
forward a year ago, and compared more favourably still with the 
#286 which they carried forward last January. 


IMPROVED PRESSURE AND LOWER UNACCOUNTED-FOR GAS. 
He had one little piece of good news for the housewives of the dis- 
trict. The Directors and their Engineer had been looking for, and 
longing for, a new apparatus which would help them to increase the 
Pressure of gas, from a defreiency of which consumers had suffered. 
He was happy to say that the apparatus had now been delivered; 
and the Deputy-Chairman and himself saw it at work that morning. 
After it had been in operation a little time to get thoroughly into its 
bearings, he had no doubt it would be successful in immensely im- 
proving the pressure in the district, especially during the Sunday din- 
ner cooking hours. There had also been an improvement in the unac- 


counted-for gas, which was now a little over 5 p.ct.—a good figure 
for a Company of this size and a district of this character. 
THE END OF A LONG TRAIL OF DEFICITS. 


= task was done in explaining the accounts. He began with the 


-word of hopefulness; and he was not going to end his remarks 










in a minor key. He had been giving the proprietors common-place 
elements of what he might call the bread of their existence. Now 
before he finished, he was going to put a little jam upon the 
bread. For seven consecutive half years, the net profit had fallen 
short of their requirements for dividends. From Dec., 1913, to Dec., 
1916, this shortage amounted to £67,070. He was happy to say 
that now this long trail of deficits had ended; and this half year they 
were able to show a surplus of £3784. If they had had all these 
deficits, whence had they got the monev with which they paid the 
dividend? They had drawn it from their reserves; and their accu- 
mulated reserves, which at June, 1914, stood at £100,414, at Dec., 
1916, had been reduced to £61,520—39 p.ct. of their savings in re- 
serve had gone. But the tide had now turned, and the reserves had 
recovered to’ £70,339. Looking at these facts and figures, he could 
with confidence say to the proprietors that they might look forward 
to the future with hopefulness. 

Mr. Henry BAILEY seconded the motion. 

PROPRIETORS’ VIEWS AND INQUIRIES. 

Mr. H. MICHEL said he ventured to think that on this occasion, 
when the Directors were facing not only the proprietors, but the con- 
sumers of gas in a very large and populous district, they should call 
attention to one feature in the affairs, not only of this Company, but 
of all gas companies in general, which he did not think was en- 
tirely appreciated either by the stockholders or the consumers—that 
was, that this vast industry, with all its beneficial effects to the com- 
munity, was carried on at a very small profit. Here the Company had 
a considerable capital; but the undertaking was carried on with an 
interest on the capital of less than 5 p.ct. Therefore, the consumer, 
if he felt he was paying a high price for gas, had the consolation 
of knowing that he was getting that gas at the lowest possible 
price at which it could be manufactured. He thought this fact was 
very important, and should be impressed upon the consumers. Of 
course, the small rate of remuneration was reflected in the price of 
gas stocks on the London Stock Exchange. Speaking from memory, 
he believed that there were, out of some 36 or 38 gas companies 
whose stocks were quoted, only some six whose stocks were to-day 
standing at a premium.* If they realized this fact, too, the con- 
sumers would further appreciate that they were being served at the 
smallest practicable cost. He asked the Chairman whether he was 
in the happy position of a Director of two gas companies whom he 
(Mr. Michel) recently met, who informed him that they had ob- 
tained a reduction of 2s. 6d. per ton in the cost of their freight for 
coals. If this Company had the same experience, it would make a 
difference to them next half year of about £8000. He urged the 
great importance of cultivating the use of electricity for power pur- 
poses. They had an extensive industrial area here; and it was not 
nearly covered yet. He remembered their late Chairman (Sir Corbet 
Woodall) once said he believed there was a large future for both gas 
and electricity in this country. In conclusion, he remarked that he 
was glad there was a return, at all events, to a comparative pro- 
sperity. The decrease all at once of 2 p.ct. in the dividend on the 
‘* A” stock, especially with an income-tax of 5s. in the pound, made 
some of them look very serious indeed; but they knew it was due 
to circumstances beyond human control. 

WELD said he understood the Chairman to say the reserve 
fund had now been made up to £70,000. He failed to see that this 
was so. 

Mr. JOHN RANDALL observed that he gathered from the Chair- 
man’s remarks that the whole of the co-partnership bonus had now 
gone, in consequence of the increase in the price of gas. He was 
glad the Directors had taken the step of doing something towards 
meeting the loss to the-men by making an addition to the pension 
fund. He was a firm believer in co-partnership; and he was wonder- 
ing whether anything could be done to meet the loss the oo-partners 
had sustained through unavoidable conditions. They heard from the 
Chairman that the price of gas had increased 1s. 1d. in the year. 
Such a thing as that could not have been within the dreams of pos- 
sibility to those who drew up the co-partnership scheme. For many 
years, they had been accustomed to a slow rise in the amount of 
dividend, and the co-partners had received a better and better return. 
This had been swept out of existence very suddenly through circum- 
stances that could not have been foreseen. He was wondering 
whether the Directors could not take this matter into consideration, 
and give some kind of special bonus to be distributed on the same 
lines as the £469 that appeared in the revenue account on this occa- 
sion. It was true the Directors had been very liberal in the allow- 
ances they had made under the heads of payments to dependants, 
and war bonus on wages, which meant-the big sum of £8500. But 
he should like them, between now and the next half-yearly meeting, 
to take into consideration the question of whether a small bonus 
could not be granted to the co-partners, to show the sympathy of 
the proprietors with the system, and their desire to see it soon in 
active existence again. 

Mr. JAMES MOORE said that, while Lelieving in co-partnership, 
they saw that the wages of the men had been raised by a war bonus, 
allowances were made to their dependants, and they had a chance of 
a pension; and he did not think in present circumstances the money 
of the proprietors should be given away in the manner suggested by 
the last speaker. Co-partnership would come back to its own again 
on its own basis. 

Mr. A. W. REID asked whether the Directors had considered the 
question of the supply of gas for driving motor vehicles, in place of 
petrol. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was afraid he could not hold out any hope 
to Mr. Michel that there would be a reduction in the cost of coal. The 
Directors had not found it yet. There was only one point in regard to 
that. The Government were anxious they should turn out as much 
tar oils as they could, and so might*be willing to give some facilities in 
regard to the supply of coal. Regarding the supply of electricity for 
motive power purposes, he realized the importance of this. But he. 


* Probably Mr. Michel has overlooked the fact that these are uncop- 
verted stocks, and that the others are those that have been converted toa 
lower dividend basis.—Eb., G.J. 
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reminded the proprietors that up to the present time the Company had 
only a small area in which to distribute electricity—that was Wood 
Green; so they had not such a large opportunity of development in that 
respect as they would like. As to-Mr. Weld’s inquiry concerning the 
470,000 in the reserve ‘‘ fund,’’ he did not think he said ‘‘ fund,” but 
**in reserves.’’ If they took the £4466 profit carried forward, the re- 
serve fund of £31,180, the insurarce fund of £20,339, and the renewal 
fund of, £514,353, they had the £70,000 which constituted their re- 
serves. As to the co-partnership scheme, it was drawn up with a fixed 
price of gas to yield a certain bonus to the workmen. ‘They had been 
obliged to live-up to the agreement. It might be that they had not 
fixed the right basis for the co-partnership, just as it might be with re- 
gard to the sliding-scale for dividends. These things might have to be 
altered, when they got to know all they could say about them. Now 
they were at war; and it was the abnormal circumstances that had 
thrown them into the present position. When the price of gas re- 
turned to its normal state, the bonus would again go up, and there 
would be little difficulty about it. As to the sale of gas for motive 
power for road vehicles, they could not get the cylinders for compressed 
gas ; and they could not get the steel with which to make them. Then 
there was also the plant for compressing the gas. The only means 
was to use flexible gasholders. This was being done considerably ; but 
in every direction they were hampered by the’ difficulty of obtaining 
materials. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The DepuTY-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Henry Woodall) moved the declara- 
tion of dividends at the rates per annum of 5 p.ct. on the preference 
stock, 53 p.ct. on the ‘* A’ consolidated stock, and 4 p.ct..on the ‘* B”’ 
consolidated stock. He remarked that this was a great improvement 
upon last half year; and, besides, they were increasing the carry- 
forward, and placing 44000 to renewal fund. It was essential to 
keep the renewals fund in the highest possible state in view of the pre- 
sent difficulties with, and costs of, materials and labour. One other 
point. _ While regretting very much the necessity of raising the price of 
gas to a point that wiped out the co-partnership bonus, they had the 
happiness of knowing that they were adding to the pensions fund, pay- 
ments to. dependants, and war bonus, £2854 more than in the corre- 
sponding half of 1916. 

Mr. H. D. ELLIs, in seconding, congratulated the proprietors upon 
the improved position and prospects of the Company, of which the en- 
larged dividend was.a solid and substantial evidence. 

The motion was adopted. 


_ RE-ELECTIONS. 


Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. WELD, Mr. John 
Walker Ford was re-elected to his seat at the Board, as was also Mr. 
H. D. Ellis, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. JAMES 
BiaGs. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. John Eve) was re-appointed on the motion 
of Mr. J. W. LyNnou, seconded by Mr. REID. 


A VOTE OF THANKS. — 


Moved by Mr. MICHEL, and seconded by Mr. J. B. SHERWIN, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, ‘Directors, Audi- 
tors, officers and their staffs, and the workmen, The men at the front 
also had sympathetic reference. 

. The CHAIRMAN; in his acknowledgment on behalf of .the Board, 
mentioned that last half year the Company lost thirteen more of their 
men, who had mage the extreme sacrifice of their lives for their’ coun- 
try; and there were still serving some 381 of the Company’s men. 

Mr. A. E. BROADBERRY (Chief Engineer and General Manager), in 
the course of his reply on behalf of his staff; men, and himself, re- 
marked that,.with the new section coming into operation, they felt that 
the- worst of their, difficulties had been passed, and that for the future 
they would be able to carry on much more easily than before. Their 
difficulties, of course, had been considerably greater owing to so many 
of their regular men being away inthe army. But having got through 
what they believed was the worst of the time, he thought that, until 
the finish of the war, they would now be able to carry on much more 
comfortably. i 

. Mr.’ FUSSELL also replied, on; behalf of shis department, mentioning 
among. other things that he had received every; assistance -from those 
who had-come jto take the place of those‘ who had gone to the front. 
He..was fortunate in having, as .a. brother officer Mr. Broadberry. 
Between them and all round there was loyal co-operation. 


THE WANDSWORTH RESULTS. 








_It-will be the pleasure of the Chairtnan of the Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, aod Epsom District Gas ‘Company (Mr. H. E. Jones) to inform 
the proprietors next Tuesday that the sale of gas for last half year 
shows ‘an-increase ‘of 9°7 p.ct. over the same. period of 1916. The 
révenue account, however, presents a profit of only £22,465; and after 
providing’ for the’ interest on’ debenture bonds and stocks, and on de- 
posits and loans, there remains to the credit of the profit and loss (net 
revenue) account an amount of £15,448. The dividends recommended 
aré the istatutory ones, at‘ the following rates per. annum: On the 
Wandsworth ‘‘A”’ stock, £7 5s.; on the Wandsworth “ B”’ stock, 
£5 15s. ; on the Wandsworth “‘ C ’’ stock, £5 1s. 6d. ; on the Wimble- 
don stock, £5 2s. 6d.; on the Epsom stock, £5 15s. ; and on the new 
ordinary stock, £5 1s. 6d. p.ct.. The decreases in the rates of divi- 
dends are due to the increase inthe price of gas in accordance with the 
sliding-scale; but they will require a contribution from the reserve 
fund of £10,862.’ The Directors regret that they have had to increase 
: th@ p¥ice of gas by 6d. per ‘1000 c.ft. from Ladyday, 1917. This makes 
, a\total advance aver the pre-war period of 9d. per 1000. c.ft. upon the 
vory, dow. price then charged. This increase has become necessary 


the heavy cost of allowances and war food. bonus, and the advance on 
all materials and wages. 

The accounts show that coal (99,571 tons were carbonized) cost 
£136,778; and oil, coke, and water, £27,231. The quantity of oil 
used was 528,885 gallons. The aggregate manufacturing costs were 
£204,742, out of a total expenditure on revenue account of £272,186. 
The quantity of gas* made was 1,517,846,000 c.ft., and sold 
1,417,013,000 c.ft. The receipts for gas amounted to £178,075. Ren- 
tal of meters, stoves, &c., contributed £29,972 ; and residual products, 
£86,562. The total income was £294,651; and the balance to profit 
and loss account, £22,465. 


— 


EDINBURGH GAS EMPLOYEE REFUSED A CLEARANCE 
CERTIFICATE. 





At the Edinburgh and District Munitions Tribunal on Tuesday last, 
a man employed by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners as a 
rigger’s labourer applied for a clearance certificate on the ground that 
he received insufficient pay, and that he wanted to go to munition 
work, where he would have better conditions and more money. 


The Commissioners’ Engineer and Manager (Mr. Alexander Master- 
ton) stated that the man was employed in painting and patching gas- 
holders at the Granton Gas-Works. It was difficult to find men who 
were able to do work at a high altitude—hence the Commissioners’ 
opposition to the application. The man entered the service of the 
Commissioners in February last; and it was strange that he should 
come forward now and. ask for a certificate, seeing that Sir Richard 
Lodge had recently granted; as from July 1, an additional war bonus 
of 5s. per week. The man’s pay (including 11s. bonus) was 38s. 73d. 
for a 51-hour week. The Commissioners’ establishment was a certi- 
fied one ; and they were doing important Government work. 

The applicant (a discharged soldier) said he was not so strong as 
he used to be, and found the high climbing too much for him. 

Sir Andrew Fraser,’ who presided, said that- the Court held that, in 
the circumstances, the withholding of the certificate was not unreason- 
able. The certificate was accordingly refused. 


COAL AND COKE RATIONS. 


The Coal Controller's Proposals. 


Last week, Mr: GUy CALTHROP, the Controller of Mines, issued 
his instructions as to the use of coal and coke during the ensuing 
winter season; and it was prefaced by a full ‘‘ Explanatory Memor- 
andum,”’ which points out that the Order does not extend to coal used 
for industrial purposes—such as the production of gas, or the genera- 
tion of electricity, or the raising of steam—except where such indus- 
trial purposes are subsidiary to the use of coal for household or domes- 
tic purposes, as may be the case with large hotels, blocks of residen- 
tial flats, theatres, churches and chapels, clubs, meeting rooms, baths, 
public buildings and institutions, &c., to all of which the Order ex- 
‘tends. It also extends to industrial purposes, where the industry, 
trade, or business is carried on in a dwelling house or in a building 
used in connection therewith. 

The routine or machinery of the scheme, so far as regards the con- 
sumer, is of the simplest character, and follows as closely as possible 
the ordinary routine or machinery of sale and purchase. No cards 
or tickets are required for the purchase of coal; but the execution of 
the scheme is left in the hands of the coal merchants and retailers 
so as to occasion as little disturbance as possible to the ordinary 
‘channels of trade. To safeguard the interests of the whole body of 
consumers if there’ should be a shortage, the control of the detail 
operation of the scheme, so far as regards the consumer, is vested in 
‘the local authorities, acting through a specific representative, subject 
to the approval and inspection of the Controller or his representatives. 
Requisite powers are conferred on. local authorities for this purpose. 

The Order requires that an ordinary consumer of coal and coke 
‘must not (1) deal with more than one coal merchant, except for the 
: purchase of coke*from a gas company; (2) consume more coal than is 
his rightful allowance ; (3) obtain coal in quantities in excess of 2 cwt. 
iin one week (or in the case of coke 3 cwt.), except under a requisition 
duly approved ; (4) store more’ coal at ‘any time than will last him a 
‘year if,he burns no more than his allowance ; and (5) waste coal. ‘The 

procedure. under the Order in so far as it affects consumers is made as 
easy as possible. . In the first place, a.consumer requiring no more 
than 2 cwt. of coal or 3 cwt. of coke in the week can purchase these 
quantities weekly without any formality of any kind. | Next, a house- 
holder requiring no more than the weekly or monthly allowance of 
coal. provided by thé scale set out has only to fill up a simple requisi- 
tion form, to be obtained -of his usual coal merchant, and to feave it 
with him again when - Jed up. . He may then order his coal as ‘he re- 
i quires it, without any further formality, except that his orders must 
be in writing. .Only consumers requiring special -allowances of coal, 
or calling for special assessment, will be troubled with inquiries in the 
ordinary course. 

The final clauses of the’ Order set forth the duties of the local coal 
overseers, who will be appointed by the local authority under the 
Order, and of the coal merchants’ supervisors, with whom they will 
co-operate, who are nominated by the merchants in the distribution 
areas fixed by the Controller. 





—_— 





Melton Mowbray Gas Compatty.—The annual meeting was held 
.last Friday, week, when the balance-sheet presented shewed that slightly 
less business had been done during the year. The sales of gas had 
‘ gone down—principally owing to none of the. public, lamps being lighted 
i during ‘the year! The: profit and loss account shewed a balance of 





owing to the enormous addition to the cost. of. cdal-.andcfreightage,. to 


' £4450. A dividend’ of 6} p.ct.' was declared. - 
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AUSTRALIAN GAS-WORKERS RESTLESS. 


A Stop-Work Meeting Called. 

The ‘‘ Melbourne Argus ’’ for June 4 reported that a stop-work meet- 
ing (which amounts to a one-day strike) was to be held in Melbourne 
the following Thursday morning by the members of the Federated Gas- 
Workers’ Union. A decision to this effect was arrived at by the mem- 


bers of the Union at a meeting held in the Trades Hall the previous 
Saturday night. 

An official of the Union stated that at this meeting great dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed at the action of several gas companies in Victoria 
which, it was asserted, had refrained from giving effect to the award 
delivered by Mr. Justice Higgins last April so far as its retrospective 
conditions were concerned. In the award the increased rates were 
made retrospective from November, 1915. The Victorian companies 
concerned were those at Brighton, Williamstown, Footscray, Box Hill, 
Bendigo, and Ballarat. The Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne 
was joined as one of the respondents when the case was before the 
Court; but the retrospective conditions did not apply to it, as it had 
granted increases under an agreement in 1915. The other companies 
had made promises that the back-money would be forthcoming. A 
motion was submitted at the meeting that an immediate cessation of 
work take place by the staffs of the companies concerned; but after 
discussion it was resolved that the meeting should be adjourned until 
the Thursday following, when further consideration would be given to 
the grievances of the men. 

As the motion was agreed to, the employees of the Melbourne Gas 
Company were included; so that they could take part in the meeting. 
This meant, our contemporary pointed out, that the manufacture of 
gas in Melbourne, and probably in Bendigo and Ballarat, would be en- 
tirely suspended. Should the stoppage be confined to only one day the 
public and industries that rely on gas for domestic and motive power 
would not be seriously inconvenienced. A shortage of gas, however, 
would follow a suspension of work for a few days. About 800 men 
were concerned. 

Referring to the matter, Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, who represented 
most of the respondents in the recent case before the Arbitration Court, 
said that the trouble had reference to an award made by Mr. Justice 
Higgins on April 4, under which rates of wages were made retrospec- 
tive from November, 1915, against all the respondents before the Court 
excepting the Melbourne Gas Company. The retrospective rates were 
based on a log served on the various companies in September, 1915 ; 
but this dispute was never heard by the Court—a new log being served 
in November, 1916, on which the Court made its award in April last. 
The compilation and checking of these new rates, and in many in- 
stances the new gradations of pay over a period of twelve months, had 
necessarily taken considerable time, and in some cases the work 
had not yet been completed. Moreover, it had been found that the 
award made covered many items which were not demanded in 1915, 
and therefore could not have been in dispute before Dec. 20 last—the 
date on which the Court got cognisance of the dispute. Consequently, 
it was necessary for the award of the Court to be corrected before be- 
ing signed by the Judge ; and as soon as this was done, the companies 
would pay the rates. The difficulty had been pointed out to the Union, 
and also to the Court; and the representatives of the companies had 
been asked by the Industrial Registrar to attend his office in regard to 
the position. It was understood the Union representatives would also 
be present. Despite the knowledge, therefore, of the difficulty facing 
the companies, and the fact that the Court had been asked to deal 
with the matter, the Union apparently intended to take the matter into 
its own hands, and announced its intention to take steps calculated to 
seriously interfere with the supply to the public of such an important 
commodity as gas. The companies affected by the retrospective opera- 
tions of the award, in addition to Ballarat, Bendigo, Brighton, Wil- 


liamstown, Footscray, and Box Hill, are Hobart, Launceston, and 
Adelaide. 


_ 
—_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


3 LONDON, Azg. 20. 
lhe tar products market for the past week has been steady. With 
regard to pitch, the price is firm at about 45s. per ton net in bulk at 
maker’s works for export. There are considerable inquiries from the 
Continent; and it may be mentioned that some shipments are being 
continued throughout the summer months. Ordinary London creosote, 
although under Government control like other creosotes, remains firm 
at about 4}d. to 44d. per gallon net for sale under licence. Solvent 
naphtha is unaltered at about 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. net per gallon in bulk 
ex maker’s works. 
Sulphate of ammonia is in steady request for forward delivery for 
ome agricultural purposes, on the basis of the official prices. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

a — Aug. 20. 

There is little fresh to report concerning the markets for tar pro- 
ducts with the exception of pitch, which is again firmer. Better prices 
have been paid, especially in London. Solvent naphtha is also firmer. 
_ The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 23s. to 27s. Pitch, East Coast, 17s. to 18s. per 
ton; West Coast—Manchester 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., Liverpool 17s. 6d. 
to 18s. 6d., Clyde 18s. to 19s. nominal. Benzol, go p-ct., North, 1o}d. 
to 113d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, 
North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 63d. to 62d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. Heavy naphtha, North, 
Is. 1d. to Is. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, 31d. to 33d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, Northy 33d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., East and West 





Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 8os., bags included. An- 
thracene, ‘‘ A’’ quality, 3d. per unit; ‘* B”’ quality, 13d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Continued improvement is to be noted in the market for pitch; and 
the remunerative prices now obtainable in London for shipment have 
been reflected to a slight extent in the Provinces, where an upward 
tendency is to be noticed. Some idea of the improved conditions may 
be gauged from the Clyde quotation of 19s. to 20s., whereas it was not 
so long ago that a seller-—if he wished to sell—had to accept 15s. 6d. to 
16s. 6d. Quotations for next season's shipment remain at about 45s. 
London. ‘The outlook remains good, aiid a little more concerted action 
on the part of producers would probably bring about better prices for a 
portion.of the business for East Coast shipment. Naphthalenes show 
no change. The system of licences is the great drawback to business, 
and no relief in this respect can be expected until the war is over, or, 
at any rate, nearer its finish than it is at present. Licences heing re- 
quired for creosote also, trade, apart from Government requirements, 
is at a standstill. A few licences have been issued, but these expire in 
about six weeks’ time. Practically the whole of the output is being 
used for national purposes. Naphthas remain firm ; 2s. being asked for 
solvent kinds, while heavy is unchanged at 1s. 5d. Aniline oil (pure) 
exhibits an easier tendency, and cresylic acid is off colour. This is 
somewhat extraordinary, because, at this season of the year, and in 
the absence of the other chief ingredients of disinfectants, there should 
be a good market for it. 

Benzol: 90 % London 1s. o}d., North tojd. to 11}d.; 50 % North 
is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60 % East and West Coast 3s. 4d. per gallon; 
crystals 40 %, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 25s., Midlands 23s., North 23s. 6d. per ton, ex 
works. 

Pitch: East Coast, 17s. to 18s. f.o.b.; West Coast—Liverpool and 
Manchester 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. f.a.s., Clyde 20s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London go-190 % 1s. 4d. to Is. 5d. ; 
North 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon; go-160 % naked London 2s. 2d. 
to 2s. 3d.; North 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30 % 8jd. to 8id.; North 6jd. to 6}d. 
per lb. 

Naphthalene: Refined £525 to £530; salts 80s., bags included. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 3d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 33d.; heavy oil 43d. per 
Ib. in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘‘ A’’ quality, 40-45 %, 3d. per unit; ‘‘ B’’ quality, 
13d. to 2}d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95 %, 2s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. ; 97-99 %, 2s. 8d.—z2s. gd., 
ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked), 46 per ton. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Home trade orders are still plentiful, not only at the low price up to 
September, but at the higher quotations for the rest of the year and for 
the spring. It is by this time quite clear that the Government intend 
to press an increased use of fertilizers generally on the home agricul- 
turalist; and a recent statement by Mr. Prothero suggested that the 
Government may be able to increase five times the amount of sulphate 
for the harvest of next year. The'farmer is already using more than 
ever before, and is being very well treated under the new Corn Produc- 
tion Bill. The sulphate manufacturer, however, has a feeling that the 
trade is not being fairly treated, and that a definite fixing of values 
should have been included in the scope of the Bill. As it is, Govern- 
ment control is practically certain during the Currency of the Act, and 
any attempt to raise the price of sulphate will cause the farmers to 
quote the conditions prevailing prior to the fixing of prices for grain, 
&c., among which is the present official limit for sulphate. 

This feeling, and the confusing regulations regarding payment and 
delivery, are retarding business, in spite of the fact that manufacturers 
will be compelled, more and more as time goes by, to look to the home 
trade for the largest part of their business. A few licences have been 
issued for limited quantities at about £22 10s. per ton f.a.s.; but it is 
evident that export trade will be kept within narrow limits during the 
war. Several of our late chief foreign customers are already becom- 
ing producers of sulphate, and after the war, so far from buying from 
this country, may, and probably will, become our competitors in their 
adjacent markets. American competition will also have to be met. 
The United States output for 1916 is returned at 294,800 tons, and the 
consumption at roughly 315,000 tons. A further increase in home pro- 
duction is practically certain during the current year, which will doubt- 
less more than make good the deficiency in supply; and as less than 
40 p.ct. of metallurgical coke was produced in bye-product ovens last 
year, America looks like having an exportable balance in the near 
future for which there will be a ready market in the Far East. France, 
however, will be a large buyer of sulphate after the war, and our 
manufacturers might do worse than make some efforts to cultivate her 


trade by the inauguration of a well-considered propaganda and educa- 
tional scheme. 


— 





The Salford Town Council have confirmed a resolution of the Gas 
Committee to make a grant of £100 per annum to the Red Cross 
Hospitals in the borough, in lieu of supplying gas free of charge, as 
on previous occasions, 

Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, 
Lid., was registered as a limited liability company on the 13th inst., 
with a capital of £20,000 in £1 shares, to take over the old-estab- 
lished business of the Chemical Engineering Company at Hendon. 
The Chemical Engineering Corporation, Ltd., was registered the fol- 
lowing day, with a capital of £5000 in 20,000 ‘* Management’”’ 
shares of 1s. each and £4000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
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COAL TRADE REPORT. 
Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade still shows a good deal of irregularity, mainly due to 
the scarcity of ready steamers ; the demand being on the whole a little 
better. In steam coals, some inquiry is shown for Norwegian buyers, 
and the market is rather firmer. Best Northumbrian steam are 30s. 
per ton f.o.b.; for second-class descriptions, the current quotation is 
from 25s. 6d. ; and steam smalls are in full supply at from 18s. 6d. to 
20s. In the gas coal trade, the consumption increases, more especially 
for home needs, and also to add to the stocks in hand. Best Durham 
gas coals are quoted at 25s. per ton f.o.b. ; second-class qualities are 
about 23s. 6d.; and ‘‘ Wear Specials’ are steady at from 26s. 6d. to 
29s. 6d. The rate of freight on gas coals is from 15s. to 16s., Tyne 
to London, according to size of steamer. Some shipowners complain 
of the very heavy insurance charges, which help to stiffen these freights 
and make the gas coal dearer when sea borne. There is little new as 
to the gas-coal contracts. Coke is steady ; the home use being heavier, 
though exports are limited. Good gas coke is from jos. to 32s. per 
ton f.o.b. 


<i 
he 


Croydon Gas Company. 


At next Friday’s meeting of the proprietors (the 141st ordinary half- 
yearly general meeting) the Directors will report that the sale of gas 
last half year exceeded that of the corresponding period of 1916 by 
9°13 p.ct. The number of consumers increased in the half year by 158, 
and that of stoves on hire by 186, while 565 stoves were sold to con- 
sumers—representing a total increase for the half year of 751. The 
_tar dehydration plant mentioned in the last report has now been brought 
into operation. It is mentioned that there has been established in con- 
nection with the co-partnership scheme a ‘‘ Contributory Pension 
Fund,”’ guaranteed by the Company. Having regard to the effect on 
the co-partnership bonus of the abnormal conditions which prevail, 
they have also amplified the co-partnership scheme to the extent of 
providing that there shall be a minimum bonus of 4 p.ct. Part of the 
contributions of co-partners to the pension fund is charged against this 
bonus—the remainder being paid by co-partners by way of deduction 
from wages. After providing for all fixed charges, there rémains avail- 
able for division a balance of £35,547, and the Directors recommend 
that dividends be declared at rates of 14}, 113, 5, and 10 p.ct. per 
annum on the various classes of stock. These will absorb the sum of 
£24,103, leaving a balance of £11,444 to be carried forward. 








Buraley Corporation Accounts. 


The Burnley Corporation’s annual statement of accounts gives the 
result of the working of the Gas Department during the year ended 
March 31. On the expenditure side appear the following amounts: 
Coal, £42,235; cannel, £:2012; coal-storing and unloading, 4:760; 
gas oil, 46912; coke used for water-gas, 43078; wages of stokers, 
£6691 ; repairs and maintenance of works and plant, £7476. Other 
expenses brought the manufacture of gas to £70,114. The distribu- 
tion of gas cost 45194; public lamps, £1110; rents, rates, and taxes, 
£5318; management expenses, £5012. The total working expenses 
were £,86,794. The income from the sale of gas, less discounts and 
allowances, was £88,132. With public lighting and other contracts 
the total income for gas sales was £90,336. Rentals brought in 
£1169, residual products, £26,955. Altogether the income from all 
sources was £118,545. Against an estimate of £3440, the department 
contributed to the rates £2194. The income fell £1246 below the 
estimate. The reserve and depreciation fund stands at £11,049. The 
capital outlay during the year was only £151 18s. 4d. The allowance 
to employees who have foined the forces was £1314. The repayment 
of loans during the year was £11,264. The tax on profits amounted 
to £6178. The cost of erecting the tar distillation plant was £3612. 


-— 





Appeal for a Stoker.—The Rugeley Gas Company have appealed 
to the Mid-Staffordshire Appeal Tribunal for a gas stoker, aged 34, 
Class A, on the ground that they were being urged to increase the out- 
put of gas, and that the man was the only able-bodied employee they 
had left. The Military Representative urged that exemption should be 
granted by the Ministry of Munitions and not by the Tribunal, and the 
man was given one month to enable the Company to obtain the neces- 
sary certificate. 

Iacreased Wages at Southport.—The Southport Town Council 
last Tuesday confirmed the decision of the Gas Committee to increase 
the wages of workmen as follows: Foremen, 46s. per week ; engine, 
machine, telpher, and vertical-retort men, 5s. 10d. per shift; stokers 
and carburetted water gas men, 5s. 8d. per shift—exclusive of war 
bonus, which is equal to 8s. per week. The men applied for an all- 
round increase of 15s. ; while the present increase (with the war bonus) 
is equal to 10s. 6d. per week. 

High-Pressure Gas Scheme for Stafford.—Owing to the reduced 
pressure of gas caused by the increased consumption during the past 
ten years, the Stafford Town Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Gas Engineer, decided to lay down high-pressure mains, and to 
make application to the Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of 43000 to cover the cost of the necessary machinery. 
The Gas Committee have been instructed to inform the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in making the application, that they were anxious not. to 
incur any avoidable expense during the present trying times, but they 
were convinced that the proposal of the Engineer should be entertained, 
not only in the interests of the general body of consumers, but for the 
purposes of keeping up an adequate supply to the various works, and, 
in addition, to enable a full utilization of the output of the vertical re- 
torts, which it is hoped will be in operation in time for the coming 
winter. Among the tenders that have been accepted in connection 
with the scheme are those of the Bryan-Donkin Company, for com- 
pressors and governors, £738; and the Gas Distribution Company, 
for supplying, laying, welding, and testing mains, £1387. 





Peterborough Gas Company. 


Alderman D. H. Redhead presided last Tuesday at the half-yearly 
meeting of this Company, when the Directors reported that, after pay- 
ing dividends and other charges, there remained a balance at June 30 
of £10,896, from which they recommended dividends of § p.ct. on the 
preference ‘‘ A’’’ shares and 8 p.ct. on the consolidated ordifar — stock. 
This would absorb £2972, and leave a balance of £7923. ‘she Chair- 
man, in moving the adoption of the report, which was agreed. to, ex- 
plained that the decrease in the consumption of gas has been 3,339,000 
c.ft., caused by inability to give full pressure during the winter. They 
had been unable to maintain the pressure because the staff had been 
depleted to the extent of one-half. Munition works depended upon 
them for gas, and had to be first considered. The Government were 
pressing them to make more gas and more tar; but they could make 
neither tar nor gas unless they had the men. For twelve months they 
had been asking for machinery which would help them; but they were 
not permitted to have it—the Government declaring there was other 
work which was more essential. They had therefore had to get on 
the best way they could; and one thing which the Directors rather 
boasted of was that, despite all the difficulties, they had neither raised 
the price of gas nor lowered the dividend. This could be attributed to 
their foresight in accumulating reserve to meet such times as they 
had been passing through. They had been paying about 4s. a ton 
more for coal than last year. 





Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 


Mr G. Crispe Whiteley is expected to occupy the chair at next 
Friday’s meeting of this Company. The Directors report that, for the 
nalf year to June 30, the revenue receipts again showed a substantial 
increase over the corresponding period of 1916; but the increase was 
more than absorbed by the increased cost of coal, wages, and other 
materials. The Directors mention that in May the s.s. ‘‘ Corbet 
Woodall,’* which was built for the Company’s, service, was lost; and 
as a consequence, a further increase in the cost of coal is anticipated. 
The increased revenue charges have rendered necessary a further addi- 
tion to the price of gas as from Midsummer, of 6d. per 1000 c.{t., with 
the result that for the ensuing year the statutory dividend on the Com- 
pany’s original shares will, under the provisions of the sliding-scale, be 
again reduced. A further effect of this increase in price is that as 
from June 30 the bonus under the Company’s co-partnership scheme 
as now in force ceased. The Directors feel that this arises from ab- 
normal circumstances; and that, in justice to the co-partners whose 
loyal services to the Company they much appreciate, an alteration 
should now be made. They therefore recommend that a minimum 
bonus of 4 p.ct. should be granted. The Directors also recommend 
the establishment as from Sept. 1 of a co-partners’ pension fund, to 
which both the co-partners and the Company will contribute; and at 
the meeting the sanction of the proprietors will be asked to the neces- 
sary alteration in the rules governing the co-partnership profit-sharing 
scheme, and to the establishment of a co-partners’ pension fund. After 
writing off £2939 for works superseded, the Directors recommend the 
payment of the statutory dividends amounting to £20,358 and leaving 
£21,135 to be carried forward. 





Tunbridge Wells Gas Company. 


The 107th half-yearly meeting of the Company was held last Wed- 
nesday. Alderman W. H. Delves, J.P., the Chairman of Directors, 
who presided, said they would not anticipate a rosy account of the 
prospects of the Company, in view of the continuance of the war. The 
cost of coal during the past half year had shown the high average in- 
crease of 4s. 9d. per ton—the total cost being 47000 above that of the 
previous half year. The 2d. per 1000 c.ft. increase in price only came into 
effect from Ladyday ; and the full benefit of it would be felt during the 
next six months, which would consequently be more favourable. The 
price of carbonizing materials had greatly increased ; while the price of 
residuals remained practically the same. The price now charged for 
gas compared favourably with that of other companies, said the Chair- 
man, who proceeded to remind shareholders that it was as much to 
their interests as the consumers’ to keep down the price, as an increase 
of id. per 1000 c.ft. meant a loss of dividend of 5s. per cent. The 
Chairman complained of the indecision of the Government with regard 
to gas matters, and pointed out that for sulphate of ammonia they 
were realizing 17s. 6d. per ton less, although the cost was higher, while 
there was no corresponding proposition brought forward to make up 
for that. For sulphuric acid, for instance, they were paying double 
the pre-war price. The sale of gas during last half year had increased 
by 12 p.ct. as compared with the same period last year ; and if the ad- 
vice of the Government to burn more gas were taken, there would be a 
further increase. At the next annual mecting a proposal to discon- 
tinue the half-yearly meetings, but continue to pay interim dividends, 
would be considered, as the half-yearly meeting was really unneces- 
sary in view of the fact that the accounts were made up annually. 
In conclusion, the Chairman alluded to the fact that Mr. L. J. 
Langford had succeeded Mr. Alex. Dougall as Engineer. The 
Chairman subsequently moved the declaration of the interim divi- 
dend for the half year to June 30 at the following rates per annum: 
112 p.ct. on £20,000 of consolidated ‘‘ A ’’ stock, 9} p.ct. on £30,000 
of consolidated ‘‘ B”’ stock, and 83 p.ct. on £73,000 of consolidated 
“°C” and “*D”’ stock. This was unanimously carried, and the meet- 
ing concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





Workmen’s Compensation Premiums Raised,—Last Friday the tariff 
accident insurance offices decided to charge an increase of 10 p.ct. 1n 
the rates of premium, as from Sept. 1, to meet the increase of 25 p.ct. 
in the workmen’s compensation benefits provided for by the Bill which 
last weck passed its second and third readings in the House of 
Commons. 
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The Sheffield Gas Company’s New Works.—The Sheffield Cor- 
poration Patliamentary Committee report a communication from Alder- 
man Irons, one of the Nominee Gas Directors, stating that the Gas 
Company do not intend to promote any Parliamentary Bill during the 
coming year, but would apply to the Board of Trade for permission to 
put up new works as soon as they had secured the site. 

Export... Prohibitions.—By an Order in Council of the 14th inst., 
seme modifications have been made in the schedule of prohibited ex- 
ports attached to the Proclamation of May 10; a number of items be- 
ing withdrawn and more comprehensive headings substituted. , Among 
others, instead of ‘‘ valves, gas, steam, and water,’’ there is inserted 
“‘ valves, metal of all descriptions,’’ followed by ‘‘ valves, gas, steam, 
and water not otherwise prohibited.”’ 


Coatbridge Gas Company.—In the course of the proceedings at 
the annual meeting of this Company [see ante, p. 244], the Chairman 
told the shareholders that since their last meeting they had got their 
Provisional Order confirmed, giving them power to raise additional 
capital for the erection of vertical and up-to-date retorts; but the 
Treasury, in their wisdom, had refused permission to raise or spend 
the additional capital required. This seemed strange, as he understood 
they had given permission for the spending of a large sum of money on 
buildings in the vicinity of the works which appeared to him to be of 
much less national importance, and would be of no assistance in carry- 
ing on the war. 


increase Over Contract Price for Gas-Meters at Salford.—At their 
last meeting, the Salford Town Council confirmed a minute of the Gas 
Committee, from which it appeared that an application had been made 
by their contractors for gas-meters for an increase over and above the 
contract price. It was resolved, having regard to the circumstances 
with reference to the contract entered into by Messrs. Thomas Glover 
and Co., Ltd., of Manchester, that the Council should make an excep- 
tion in respect of the contract and agree to pay an increase of 10 p.ct. 
on contract prices for all meters ordered by the Corporation from the 
firm after June 1—the Council reserving to itself the right to recon- 
sider the matter on the termination of the war should such an event 
take place prior to the expiration of the contract. 


Research Work in Domestic Heating at Manchester.—In the sup- 
plementary estimates of the Manchester School of Technology, for the 
year ending March 31, 1918, the Manchester Sanitary Committee (Air 
Pollution Advisory Board) report that the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research have given £150 to- 
wards the cost of carrying out chemical analysis and research work in 
domestic heating appliances (gas, electricity, coal, &c.), subject to cer- 
tain administrative conditions as to accounting and publishing of re- 
sults. In view of this grant, the Sanitary Committee propose to in- 
crease the salary of the assistant now engaged on the work, and to 
appoint an additional assistant. The investigations have now been 
going on for about eighteen months. 





Prices at Market Harborough.—The Market Harborough District 
Council have decided, on the recommendation of the Gas Committee, 
to increase the price of coke by 2s. 6d. per ton, and also to cancel the 
charge for stove hire to users of gas through prepayment meters. 


Gas Mains Damaged in the Southend Air Raid.—Mr. C. S. Shap- 
ley, the Engineer and Manager of the Southend Gas Company, reports 
that during the air raid by ‘‘ Gothas ’’ on Southend last Sunday week 
more than 3 ft. of their 10-in. steel high-pressure main was severed by 
an aérial torpedo, a 3-in. main was broken, and several services were 
damaged. 


The Household Coal Distribution Order.—The Press Bureau has 
issued the Household Coal Distribution Order, 1917. It sets forth that 
the Order does not extend to coal used for industrial purposes—such as 
the production of gas or the generation of electricity or the raising of 
steam, except where such industrial purposes are subsidiary to the use 
of coal for household or domestic purposes, as may be the case with 
large hotels, blocks of residential flats, theatres, churches and chapels, 
clubs, meeting rooms, baths, public buildings, and institutions, &c., to 
all of which the Order extends. The Order also extends to industrial 
purposes where the industry, trade, or business is carried on in a dwell- 
ing-house or in a building used in connection therewith. 


Lighting Restrictions at Malvern.—At the last meeting of the Mal- 
vern District Council before the recess till October, Sir H. Urwick 
brought forward the question of mitigation of the lighting restrictions 
in Malvern before the dark nights set in, and suggested that the Coun- 
cil should ask the authorities to give permission for a limited lighting 
or an extended time for keeping the lights going. The Chairman said 
the question rested with the police authorities and the Standing Joint 
Committee of the County Council. He promised to represent the 
views of the Council, and ask for the lamps to be wholly or partially 
lighted. Mr. Trow Smith (Gas Engineer) said he could light 150 
lamps provided with clockwork controllers. He did not know where 
to get male lamplighters ; all his staff had gone. 


A Birching for a Slot-Meter Thief.—At the Burslem Police Court, 
last Tuesday, a thirteen-year-old boy was summoned for breaking and 
entering a workshop and stealing from a gas-meter there the sum of 
13s., belonging to the Wolstanton Urban District Council. It was 
stated that the owner of the workshop noticed that the connection be- 
tween the money box and the padlock of the meter had been broken. 
A sum of 8s. remained in the money box. A gas-meter inspector said 
that, according to the reading of the meter, there was 13s. missing. 
A police-constable spoke to interviewing the boy, who, after first say- 
ing he knew nothing about the theft, admitted that he had had 13s. 
out of the meter. It was also stated in evidence that the boy had been 
employed at the shop prior to last December, and knew how to open 
the door through which he put his hand to reach the meter. The de- 
cision of the Court was that the boy should receive six strokes of the 
birch rod. 
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Gas-Driven Motor-Car at Oldham.—Last week the Oldham Gas 
Department’s small Ford motor-car was seen on the streets driven by 
gas contained in a bag supported on a frame. If the experiment is 
successful, the cost of the driving power will be equivalent to petrol at 
6d. or 8d. a gallon. 


Arbroath Gas-Workers.—At last weck’s meeting of the Arbroath 
Gas Committee consideration was given to a claim by the labourers at 
the gas-works for an advance of 8s. per week in wages, It was agreed 
to raise the wages to the standard rate, which is equal to an advance 
of 4s. 3d. per week, and also to increase in proportion the wages of 
certain other employees at the works. 

A Peremptory Demand.—The Oldbury and District Trades and 
Labour Council have sent the following resolution to the Oldbury Dis- 
trict Council: “‘ That this Council demands an immediate substantial 
reduction in the price per 1000 c.{ft. of household gas, being satisfied 
that, in view of the very profitable year’s trading at the gas-works, and 
that the District Council have been able to increase the salary of the 
Manager at the gas-works, the time is now ripe for a decrease.”’ 


Southend Gas Company.—For the half year to June 30 the net 
profit of this Company rose from £58478 to £11,325; and while the 
dividend on the original and new ordinary stocks is to be increased 
from 5 to 54 p.ct. per annum, the rate on the ‘‘ B”’ stock is to be 54 
as against 4% p.ct. The balance forward will then be £1384, in con- 
trast with 4551 and £120 transferred from the reserve a year ago. 
The sales of gas were just over 200 millions, and compared with last 
year increased 10 p.ct. A considerable number of cooking and heating 
stoves are being disposed of. 


Gas Discounts Reduced at Marple.—At this month’s meeting of 
the Marple Urban District Council, the Gas Manager (Mr. J. K. Law) 
submitted a report on the increased cost of gas production; and it was 
resolved, on account of the increased cost of all materials and labour, 
that the Council reduce the rate of discount by 2d. per 1000 c.ft.—such 
reduction of discount to take effect at the end of the September quarter. 
Mr. Allan moved the adoption of the report, and said the increased cost 
of materials and of wages made it necessary to do something to meet 
the charges. Few gas undertakings had gone on as long as Marple 
without increasing their charges. The Council were not now going to 
increase the charges of gas but to decrease the discount. This course 
was agreed to. 

Shrewsbury Gas Company.—The ninety-seventh annual meeting of 
this Company is called for the 1st prox., when the Directors will re- 
port that the profit on the year’s working to June 30 was £5267. An 
interim dividend of 24 p.ct. was paid in March; and the Directors will 
recommend that a final dividend of similar amount (5 p.ct. for the year) 
be declared. There was a further small decrease in the consumption 
of gas during the year, due to the extension of ‘* Daylight Saving ”’ 
and a further restriction of public lighting. The number of stoves on 
hire at June 30 was 5308 ; and there were 4631 slot meters in use. ‘Phe 
Directors announce the resignation of Mr. T. F. Poole, who had been 
a Director for upwards of twenty-five years, and Chairman since 1909. 
They have selected Mr. Alfred Mansell to fill the vacancy. 


Military Tribunal Appeal.—At the Worcestershire Appeals Tri- 
bunal last Tuesday the military appealed against the exemption granted 
to Mr. Laurence Adlington, the Assistant Manager of the Worcester 
Gas Company, aged 28, and passed Class A. Mr. E. L. Adlington, 
the Engineer and General Manager of the Company, gave particulars 
of the output of the works, where he said men were engaged on three 
eight-hour shifts every day in the week. The Company had within the 
last few months undertaken to supply gas to a large factory in the dis- 
trict, and they were also making bye-products for the Ministry of 
Munitions. His son was the Assistant Engineer, and was a highly- 
qualified and trained man, who had passed with first-class honours in 
the examinations in ‘‘ Gas Manufacture.’ The Minister of Munitions 
had recently requested them to put all their stand-by plant into opera- 
tion at once. Exemption was given until Sept. 30—this being final. 

Price of Gas at Hastings.— Notice was given by the Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas Company on June 23 that, in accordance with the 
sliding-scale clauses of the Company’s Act of Parliament, the price of 
gas would be advanced 2d. per 1ovo ft. to the standard price as from 
the current (Midsummer) readings of the meters. In publishing this 
intimation to the consumers, the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. 
C. F. Botley) said: ‘‘ It will be readily understood that this alteration, 
arising from circumstances entirely beyond control, is taken with great 
reluctance ; and it will be modified at the earliest possible opportunity. 
There is grave shortage of labour on the works, with consequent 
trouble and inefficiency. Much of the raw material available is of in- 
ferior quality ; and obligations imposed in the national interests have 
to be fulfilled. Mainly due to freightage, the cost of coal has increased 
100 p.ct. as compared with pre-war times. To meet this, the price of 
gas, including the present advance, has been increased 34§ p.ct. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





(Extracted from the “ Official Journal’’ for Aug. 15.] 
Nos. 11,303—11,587. 


BLoxaM, A. G. (Zellstofffabrike Waldhof).—‘‘ Disposing of waste 
gases from chemical operations.”” No. 11,539. 

Cook, T.—*‘ Recovery of benzol, toluol, and light oils from coal 
gas.”” No. 11,434 

HILL, W.—See Cook. No. 11,434. 

Jonss, F. J. C.—‘* Manufacture of gas and coke.”” No. 11,305. 

SELAS-TURNER CoMPANY.—‘*Gas and air regulators.”? No. 
11,425. 

STYLEs, T. W.—‘“‘ Adjustable brackets for lamps.’’ No. 11,443. 

TINKER, F.—‘‘ Distillation of coal and shale.’? No. 11,338. 

TURNER, E.—See Selas-Turner Company. No. 11,425. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 


New Issue of Capital with the Sanction of the Treasury. 


Particulars of Sale by Tender of 
£250,000 


FIVE PER CENT. REDEEMABLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK. 


(Pursuant to the Powers of the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1916.) 
Minimum Price of Issue, £94 per £100. 


The Stock will be Redeemed by the Company 
at par on the 3ist December, 1924. 


The Directors are prepared to receive Tenders for £250,000 of Re- 
deemable Preference Stock at a minimum price of 94 p.ct. 

The Stock will be redeemed by the Company at par on the 31st 
December, 1924, and will rank next after the Debenture Stock of the 
Company from time to time existing or authorized. 

A deposit of £5 p.ct. of the nominal amount of Stock 
tendered for must accompany each Tender, and the bal- 
ance of the purchase money must be paid to The London 
Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 28, Borough High Street, S.E.1, 
or to the London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 170, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, on or before the 4th day of 
September, 1917. 

Any amount being not less than £100 may be tendered for, and the 
Stock will be registered in the books of the Company in the names of 
the purchasers, or their nominees, free of expense. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in case 
of partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. 

Dividends on the Stock will be payable half-yearly on the 15th 
January and the 15th July in each year. The first dividend at the 
rate of £5 p.ct. per annum, calculated from the dates of payment to 
31st December, 1917, will be paid on the 15th January, 1918. 

The present Capital of the Company is £6,609,895 Ordinary Stock 
and £1,895,445 Debenture Stock. Power has been taken to raise a 
further sum of £500,000 by Mortgage or Debenture charge. 

The net profit available for dividend on the Ordinary Stock, after 
setting aside £56,864 per annum for interest on the existing Debenture 
Stock and providing for interest on temporary loans, was for the past 
three years as follows :— 


1914 as ors oe a és 


1915 oe <a ee . 
1916 ee oe oe a 


£279,458 
£309,642 
os £309,340 

In the half year ended 30th June last, the sales of gas, notwithstand- 
ing the lighting restrictions, exceeded those of the corresponding period 
of 1916 by 806,000,000 cubic feet, an increase of 12 p.ct. 

To meet the greatly increased costs due to circumstances arising out 
of the War, the price of gas was raised as from Midsummer last to a 
figure which it is estimated will be sufficient to cover such additional 
charges. 

The following statement is made by direction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury :— 

The Treasury has been consulted under the notification of the 
18th January, 1915, and raises no objection to this issue. It must 
be distinctly understood that in considering whether they have or 
have not any objections to new issues, the Treasury does not take 
any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes, or 
for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions 
expressed with regard to them. 

The consent of the Committee of the Stock Exchange has been 
obtained to dealings in the Stock after the issue of Allotment Letters. 
Application for an official Stock Exchange quotation will be made in 
due course. 

A commission of one-quarter per cent. will be allowed to Bankers or 
Brokers on allotments made in respect of applications bearing their 
stamp. 

Caplan of this Prospectus and Forms for Tenders may be obtained 
from the Lonpon Jornt Stock Bank, Ltp., Princes STREET, E.C. 2; 
the Lonpon and SovuTH-WESTERN Bank, Ltd., 170, FENCHURCH 
Street, E.C, 3, or any of their respective Branches ; at the Offices of 
the Company, 709, Old Kent Road, Lonpon, S.E. 15; or from Messrs. 
Rowe and Pitman, Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, Lonvon, E.C. 2. 

Tenders must be sent to me on or before Friday, the 24th of August, 
1917, after which date no Tender can be received. ~ 


By order of the Board, 


F. McLeop, Secretary. 
7o9, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15, 





ZELLSTOFFFABRIK WALDHOF.—Sce Bloxam. No. 11,539. 


Aug. 15, 1917. ? 
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Halifax Workers’ Wages.—The Committee of Production have Price of Gas in Glasgow.—The Gas Committee of the Glasgow 
made an award for gs. per week advance on pre-war rates of pay for | Town Council have fixed the rates for gas until further notice as fol- 
the semi-skilled employees of the Halifax Corporation. The men’s | lows: An increase of 2d. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting and domestic pur- 
demand was for 12s.; the Corporation offered 8s. About 500 em- | poses, or 2s. 8d.; and an increase of 4d. for gas for power and manu- 
ployees are affected. facturing purposes—bringing the rate up to 2s, 5d. 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
. fog : 
THE Stock Exchange last week was able to g |288 3 Closi: sine — 
contemplate an improvement in the general Issue, Share. dad Bes be NAME. Prices Prices Eines 
state of things as compared with the week be- & |geg| 4 Fr Pig Borpuine. 
fore. To begin with, there was more anima- = —|— ase 
ae pc, 
tion in a, ane pay and —_— = approach 175,472 | Stk. | Mar.10 | 4° | 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pret. - 57—62* - 
to activity—if such a thing be possible in mid- 1,551,868 | ,, | April 8 % | 58% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. | 59—64 50—55 634—583 
August—and this was coupled with a decidedly 874,000 ,, | July 10 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 57—62 - 
cheerful tone. Two factors co-operated to ae | al a we at ss | Demees tae. | « ° 
bring about this gratifying feature—first, the 883,110} 10 J q/- ee tp.c — — : 
feat é 1 / th Gas |B 1p-c. 15—154 | 103-113 ‘ 
marked progress at many points in the Western 115,000} 10 3 6 6), | a Water PSp.c. 134—14 3 a 
front, culminating in the capture of Lange- p= Sod oak =< . Pi 4 p.c. Deb. ae 79 ps * 
mark, and, second, Mr. Lloyd George’s frank 734,920 | ae ll 42% -. ‘—— : a Ti—80 
and lucid statement in the House of Commons 55,000| 7 = 5 5% Do. 65p.c.Pref. .| 109—111 81—86 
upon the general position of affairs. In re- —— » | Junell | 4 te Do, 4p.c.Deb. .| 91—93 65—67 ris 
sult, pretty well every department which was 244900 " 7. , 4 sas hi rene aaa 4 102 
not chilled by special depression was able to 530,000| 30| mar.26 | 123 | 22/6 | British. ... . .| 44—45 33—84 ce 
show an advance. on Stk.| June 26 : rF-4 aoe 4 p.c. Deb. =. 66—68 be 
pac 21 ‘ . uenos Aires 4 p.c. . 85—87 53—56 oo 
' The gilt-edged market was almost wholly 100,000 | ‘io ” — | — | GancTown 6 Ou..t44.| 14-01 3 n= 
good. Home Government issues were in de- 100,000} 10 S a 4% . 43 pc. Pre... 4 ; 
mand. All War Loans were firm, and the 4} —— Stk, Jane 98 4 ‘ ont 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. 2, { 8 
p.ct. even made a further advance, although . ” eb. ester 5 p.c. Ord, . + 1 ~~ ‘ 
the date of the next loan is still in hiding. sean DOD -. ae om ioe ae oa: ioe ite isos 7 
Consols, 6 p.ct. Exchequer Bonds, and some 475,000} *\ | Junell | 8 8% Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 694—714 51—53 ae 
Colonials were strong. Home Rails were at —— ” ” ‘ ras a wi oy sine a 89} 
first perturbed by strike fears, but made some 8400 | ” ae < oor eet t 
;- recovery before the close. Argentines were a —_ _ = 10 ~—s.. = yer a — 
similarly affected, and Canadians were in- 492,270 | Stk. 6 | 5% Derby Con. Stk. . . .| 123—125 95—100 oe 
t clined to droop. 1,002180 | Yo| suiy a9 |10 | 54 | waropean, ted | Im-ie, | - ii 
e In the Foreign Market, the pleasing feature 16,313,430 Atk, Feb, 10 |4/17/4| 87/4 =. tie ie ; 102 a m5 
was a recovery in Russians inspired by more 2,600,000 | ",, a 3h 83% Light | 34 P-¢. max... . 6-19 54—56 os 
confidence in the pacification of that afflicted 4,062,285 | 5, ” 4% A [4 B-c Con. Pref. | 96-99 70—72 704 
k P 4,674,850 Junelt | 3 | 8% | 829 | 85.0. Con. Deb. | 724—T74 55—6' 
" land. French were also in good request, and "180, 10 | 10% | Coke 10 p.c. a. ¥e a . 
Scandinavian and Japanese moderately so. 258,740 | ,, Mar.12 | 5 | 44% | Hastings & St. L. 3} p.c. 871—89 50—55 a 
n Mexicans, too, were in better favour. The ayn 10} April29 | 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—164 7 ee 
I, South African Market was firmer. isniee Stk.| Mar.12 | 7% | 7 e many ek C. . * St a ane re " 
», Business in the Gas Market was a very fair 65,780 | ,,. a a . ie a ees Ee 15—80 
of aggregate on the whole, though some days 65,500} ,, | June26 | 4 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . .| 92—94 65—68 fe 
were very quiet, and the general characteris- ae » | Mayl4 | 9 | 43%) Imperial Continental . | 150-160 79—84 TH—804 
; coe . oe 1235, ed Feb. 12 % ; p.c. Deb. Red. | 84—86 62—65* 
tic was marked steadiness. Prices of bargains 235,242] ,, | Mar, 12 % | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. 119—121 85—90 
he transacted were almost identically similar to 2 5 ~)a| 211-218 
of those of the week before, and changes in quo- an r eaten - a EAvaigent'S 94. Ord. } 5 146—148 oa = } ° 
tation were all arising from ex div. adjust- 95,000) ‘5 ome ll ‘ Qj- R, +r oS. 4345 a ys oe 
se ment, with the sole exception of Primitiva ; Met. of ne 
ds preference, which had a slight fall. Several pr: "as nope - a Melbourne} 4 P-- ==. bt aod peod * 
H . : A ay ¥ ‘on e0, bs m 
” important company meetings were held in the | 4,875,802 | stk. | July 99 | 43 | 44%| Newoastle&Gatsh’dGon. | 98}—99) 0-1 
t course of the week; and one gratifying fea 529,705 | ,, | June 26 % Do. _ 384 p.c. Deb. —88 61—63 te 
he ture of them was the ready recognition by the 55,940| 10| Feb, 26 (7/14/0| 7 North Middlesex 7p.c.. | _14—15 10—11 103 
to shareholders of the cares and anxieties which — =, — 4 s Hs — _* a ee a 104—106 | ; 
m rob ee — and officers in théir con- 160,000 60 Feb. 26 18 ie Portsea, island B ee = Th 92-97 :. 
e business. 5 ” \. ee 8—121 
> a Bargains done for cash during the week were 52,000 | 50 ” 4 % Do. D é ot oe * 
: 24 ’ pas . “io va -- - 
| as follows : On Monday, Bath ordinary 82, 823, rye : Aue 4 2/6 7 yl Pref. . at = } = a: 
ter — gem 673, Brighton and Hove 521,600 | 100| June 2 | 4 2 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 91-93 30 Toi 
ure ordinary, 102, Gas Light ordinary, 68, Metro- — — _ _ Do. os «mt ba ss 
ast politan of Melbourne 94, Primitiva 39s., 39s. 6d., sae aee ~. er ; Hig patie rer . so Y moh = a 
Southampton debenture 663, 67. On Tuesday, 125,000| 50| July 1 | 5 5% | San Paulo ion Deb.. | 47-49 3 
Alliance and Dublin 533. 533, Gas Light ordin- 135,000 | Stk. | Mar.12 | 10 | 10% | SheffieldA. . . . «| 223-224 
ary 683, 68}, 69, Monte Video debenture 75, payed - ” : 44 — B: oe ee oe 10-186 | 
Primitiva preference 57s. 6d., South Metropoli- 90,000| ‘io| May2s | 9 6/- | South African. : . . | 10}—114 83-95 | “ 
_ 723, 743. 742. 75, ditto debenture 553, 56, | — Stk. — a4 4 —_ a Soe. on. . . oy Bb | 24-78 
1 1895, " uw 0. .c. Deb. . p 65— | i 
nd- outh Suburban 76$, 77, 773. On Wednesday, 224820} }, eb. 26 84 | 8% | South Shields Con, Stk. | 15-150 140-148 Pans 
riod Gas Light ordinary 68, 68}, 683. Imperial Con- 952,795 | ,, a 6 48% | S’thSuburb’nOrd.5 p.c. | 114—116 4—To* | 15—7Th 
gs = 794, — po. South Suburban ae ne pa 5 oe Bo. 5 _ Beet, . ‘i | 110—112 5—T1* | och 
: n Thursday, Gas-Light ordinarv 68 683 " aoa ser 3 ng ie oe 
out . P ee gd ea 187,558 | Stk June 26 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk. | 116—118 
roa 683, Imperial Continental 793, 80}, Primitiva, 617.740 |, | May 14 | 5 | 5% | Southampton Ord. . .| 99-102 6-78 | 
anal 36s., 36s. 6d., ditto preference 55s., South 120,000 | ,, Feb. 12 | 74 | 5% Tottenham (45p.c. .| 135—188 95—100 | 
Metropolitan debenture 56, South Suburban 782,275 | 9» ” 6 rt tag District {Batps - | 15-117 68—78 | 
mis- 75%. On Friday, Continental Union, 394, ditto 182,380 | ‘fo Deo 30 | 5 “3 mm“. 6 - SA 
preference 61, European 113, Gas Light ordin- 149,900} 10] July 1 | 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. | 93-95 60-65 
‘tie ary 68, 68}, 683, ditto preference 70}, Imperial 236,476 | Stk. | Mar.12 | 5 | 5% | ‘Tynemouth 5 p.c. max.. | 108}—109}| 89-91 | 
nust Continental 793, 80, North Middlesex 10}, "Gon end Meson | 
oa Primitiva 36s., 36s. 6d., 36s. od., 37s., ditto 80,000} ,, | Feb.26 | 83 | 80/- Wandsworth A5p.c.. | 151—156 14—119 | 
hel preference 55s. 73d., 57s., South Metropolitan 255,636 | 4, ” 64 | 65/- Do. B 34 p.c, . | 129—184 99—101 
< yok Ts dio debenkse Ssh $6 96, Meas | > PEP | wBtiaatnes «| Meus | Bee 
~ al 98, re ef 65]- Epsom 5p.c. . . .| 121—126 96—101 | 
i ae __ 88,416] ,, | June26 | 8 | 8% |! Spc. Deb. Stk. . .| 66—69 50-58 _| 
e Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on April 5 * Bx. Div _ — es 
been : . Div. 
tters. — 
de in 
WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 
» or Appointments, &c., Vacant. Piant for Sale. TENDERS FOR— 
their Deputy ENcinegr AND ManaceR Ormskirk Gasand| PuRiriers, Scrussers, Exwausters, Meter, &¢-| Coke Breeze 
’ Electricity Company. Application by Aug. 31. Leatherhead Gas ee. - ° poner 
ained ae a. cultehaven Gas Company, Appli-| TAR Extractors, Hasten’s Ltd., London, Swindon Gas Company. 
.C. 2; — Plant, &c., Wanted. 

Working Mawacer (Charlbury,Oxon). Application Beg ee. General Stores — Shovels, Ir ds 
1URCH ’ > Se ons | gration Meter. No. 6334. vers, ison an teel 
er an Ww. ~ a 50, Cannon Street, H.C, Tanx WAGOns. No. 6330. Brooms, Cotton Waste, Oil, Lime, Glass, 
eset. Curaist-Excinzen, No. 6938. Meetings. Lamp Irons, Brass Goods, &c. 

2. Dasveseaun, No. een meen, Manchester. BRIGHTON AND Hove Gas Company. No. 5,Great| Braprorp Gas Commirrex. Tenders by Aug. 21. 
agust, Gas Sroxer, Bexhill Water and Gas Compan Winchester Street, E.C. Sept.7. Two o’clock, Meters 

Mrcuanic. Kettering Gas.Works. ys HagRow AND STANMORE Gas Company. No. 5, Great ¢ 

Stoxers. Ormskirk Gas and Electricity Company. nee ee o so'b, Greet Win- pane en Gana, Teegyee “6-S. 
si Agency.—Mechanical Engineers. No. 6335. — ahead, BO. Sept. 8. 2.80 o’clock. Pipes, &c. 
ary. OUTHGATE . No. 

Tank Wagons for Hire.—No. 6333. Street, HO, Sept, 6 Gab oclocke Vet | Baapronn Gas Commrrrex. Tenders by Aug. 27, 
° 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘\JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF 


Payable in advance. 





SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s.6d.; Half Year, 12s.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 


If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made. 


Abroad (ip the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for “ JouRNALS ” sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter Kinc, 11, Bort Court, FLEET Street, Lonpon, E.C. 4 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


"NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


0 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatMErston Hovsez, 
Oup Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW StePHENsON, Gresham House, O14 Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. * Volcanism, London.” 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.” *Phone: 243 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


G EXD your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER -GAS 


PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 
BALE AND HARDY, 


89, VicrorIA Staeet, WesTMinsTER, 8,W, 1. 





J. 


45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 


**Brappoor, OnpHaM,’’ and ‘* Merriqve, Lams LONpDoN.” 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 15, p. 268. 





SOUTH WALES TAR COMPANY, 


MAgsycowMMER, near CARDIFF. 


AR WANTED.—Best Prices 


either at fixed Rate or Profit-Sharing 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate ¢ of Ammonia, &c. 


paid 


asis. 








“FERROX.” “FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.” 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mrippiesex. 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EstTaBLisHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDIN3SURGH. 


BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd, 


, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
inquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 

See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
Q\PSOLALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILveRTown. 
Telegrams—‘t HypRocHLori0o, Fen, London.” 
Telephone—1588 AvEenveE (8 lines), - 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
rs. 











JosePH Taytok AND Co., CentTRAL PLuMBING Works: 
Botton. 


Telegrams—“ Sarurators Botton.’’ Telephone 0848, 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatoon Works, Barnsizy, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARD 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 





for Street Lamps. 


\manency to suitable man. 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS} 





TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT, 
apmomas CLAYTON (Oldbury) Ltd., 
BRENTFORD, W. 
Telegrams: Canal Brentford. *Phone: Ealing 17 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
| ee Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 


Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 








(F45- WoRKS requiring Extensions | 5.0 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of — SULPHURIC ACID,, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies, 


AGENCY. 
A FIRM of Mechanical Engineers 
having a very Extensive and Well-Establishe 
Connection with Gas Undertakings, are OPEN TO 
REPRESENT One or Two First-Class Manufacturers 
in London and the South of England. 


Address, No. 6335, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, B.C. 4, 


ENGINEER AND MANAGER—SEAFORD. 
HE Directors of the Seaford Gas 


Company have appointed an Engineer and 











Manager, and THANK ALL APPLICANTS. 





ANTED—A Capable All - Round 
MECHANIC with knowledge of Fiddes- 
Aldridge S8toking Machine and Electrical Plant. Per- 


Apply, stating particulars of Age, Experience, and 
Wage required, to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Ker- 
TERING, 5 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED, 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpox, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 8. 
hone: Avenue 6680. 


ANTED—A Gas Stoker used to 


Regenerative Settings. Annual Holidays 





given. 


Apply, stating Wages required, to the BrxHiLL 
WatTER AND Gas Company. 


W4nNrzED — A Good Engineering 
Pam DKAUGHTSMAN for Gas and Chemical 
ant. 


Apply to R.& J. Dempster, Ltp , Gas Plant Works, 
MancHESTER, 





ANTED— Chemist for a Provincial 
Gas-Works. Must be able to undertake all 
usual Works Tests, including Benzol. 
Apply. by letter, givine Age, Details of Experience 
and Salary required, to No. 6336, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Freet Strert, E.C. 4. 


ANTED, for the duration of the 
War only, a CHEMIST-ENGINEER to 
TAKE CHARGE of Small Works. Gas or Coke Oven 
Works, Experience Essential. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6338, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 


ANTED—Working Manager at 
Charlbury, Oxon, ineligible for Military Ser- 
vice, for Three Million Works. Must be good Carbon- 
izer. House, Gas, and Coal. Good prospects. 
Apply, in own handwriting, stating Age, Experience, 
Qualifications, and Wages required, to W. A. Scort, & 
Cu., 50, Cannon StrEET, Lonpon, E.C 4. 











ANTED.—A Draughtsman with 
Good Gas-Works Experience. 
Apply, by letter, giving full Particulars, to No. 6337 
care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Freet STREET, 
4. : 


ORMSKIRK AND DISTRICT GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY COMPANY. 


HE Directors invite Applications 
for the Post of TEMPORARY DEPUTY 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER. Salary £175. Annual 
Make, 80 Millions. 
Also Two TEMPORARY STOKERS with Union 
Wages. 
Applicants must have previous Experience and be 
Ineligible for Army. 
Applications, in writing, before Aug. 81. 
A. Dickrnson, 
Secretary. 


WHITEHAVEN UNITED GAS COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HIHE above Company invite Applica- 
tions for a PRACTICAL GAS MANAGER 
Annual make, about 40 Millions. Candidates must 
have Experience in Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture 
and.Carbonizing Methods. 

Applications, in writing, stating Age, Qualifications, 
Experience, and Salary expected, with Copies of Two 
recent Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned, not 
later than Aug. 25, 1917. 








J. H. SrupHoLmeE, 


Secretary. 
67, Lowther Street, 


Whitehaven. 


ANK WAGONS.—Wanted to Pur- 


chase, suitable for Tar a: d Gas Liquor Traffic. , 
ddress No. 6330, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court; 
FLeet Street, E.C., 4, 











